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WILL HE COME? 








HE Diplomatic Service has 
great attractions to the 
young man of good family, 

and many younger sons of men of 

high rank are early destined for 
this profession, and educated ac- 
cordingly. Very much interest 
has generally to be brought to 
bear to secure an appointment, 
even that of sub-rank, but an 
apprenticeship once served, a 
clever young fellow may reason- 
ably look forward to a fairly quick 
promotion through the grades of 
secretaryship to that of chargé 
daffaires. As such, he holds his 
credentials, not from the sovereign 
but from the Ministry, and he is 
accredited, not to the monarch of 
the country where he will now 
reside, but to the Department for 
Foreign Affairs. The next step is 
that of Envoy, and the diplomate 
who fills this office receives his 
credentials direct from his sove- 
reign; but he does not represent 
his sovereign’s personal dignity, 
only his affairs. Then he becomes 
Minister, formally accredited to a 
foreign sovereign or State, but with 
the same dignity as that appertain- 
ing to his former office. Finally, 
and generally only after several 
years’ service, he may attain to the 
exalted position of Ambassador— 

a title, by the way, of French 

origin—that is, should a vacancy 

occur while he is yet of suitable 
age to take upon himself such onerous and 
important duties. 

It may, however, at once be conceded 
that it is only to the very few the distin- 
guished position is available; for although 
the Diplomatic Corps of Great Britain is 
large, yet, out of the number, there are 
only seven personages who are holding the 
envied rank of Ambassador. The countries 


to which these are attached are France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, America, 
and Turkey, with salaries ranging from 
£4000 in Italy to £9000 in France—the 
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SIR E. MONSON 


British Ambassador at Paris 


latter of course being considered the plum 
of the Diplomatic Service. 

The majority of Ambassadors spend a 
very large amount over and above the 
salary paid by the country, the demands 
upon their purse being numerous; and as 
a part of their actual duty consists in 
entertaining, enormous sums are often 
disbursed. Perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of modern ambassadorial expenditure 
in the direction of hospitality is that of the 
British Minister to the Court of Russia at 
the time of the coronation of the Tzar: 
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British Ambassador at Berlin 


for his Excellency 
spent many thou- 
sands of pounds 
of his own money 
in one week in 
upholding the 
dignity and 
honour of his 
country, over and 
above the special 
sum voted by our 
Government for 
the purpose. 

Of course every 
Ambassador has 
an official resi- 
dence, and each 
one of these may 
be termed palatial 
in dimensions, 
and rich and 
beautiful in in- 
terior arrange- 
ments. Such 
accommodation is 
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an absolute necessity to a man who is the 
actual representative of his sovereign, and 
who may at any time be called upon to 
receive within his portals the monarch of 
the country where he is residing. 

Few can appreciate how weighty and 
important are the duties of an Ambassador ; 
he practically plays the réle of a king. 
Also he can negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments, for when he first arrives at the 
Court to which he is accredited he has 
with him a_ sealed letter from his sove- 
reign to the sovereign to whom he is sent, 
saying that the former will approve of 
everything his representative does in his 
name. 

Of course his Excellency must not inter- 
fere in any way with the Government at 
whose Court he is an Ambassador, and 
equally he must not side with any particu- 
lar political party of that country; his is 
the difficult position of absolute neutrality 
and friendship with each leader. He must 
study all policies, and understand the trend 
of apparently unimportant events, in order 
that he may be fully prepared for any emer- 
gency; and he must keep his sovereign 
and his Government posted in all political 
and other happenings. In all functions he 
ranks next to princes of the royal house, 
unless when he is directly representing the 
King—as he often has to do—then to all 
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intents and pur- 
poses he 7s the 
King. It may be 
said that no Am- 
bassador can be 
sent to a country 
against that 
country’s wish. 
It is an unwritten 
rule that the name 
of the personage 
designated by the 
British sovereign 
should be sub- 
mitted to the 
Court for which 
he is purposed, 
and should the 
name be received 
with favour, an 
intimation to that 
effect is at once 
accorded; this 
custom prevents 
any possible un- 
pleasantness on 
his Excellency’s 
arrival. 

In days gone by, the journey of an 
Ambassador to a Court was an imposing 
affair, and it is only as recently as the year 
1840 that the practice of sending their 
Excellencies in a man-of-war was dis- 
continued. State carriages and horses were 
also sent from the foreign Court for their 
use, but now each Ambassador has in his 
own stables a semi-state equipage, in addi- 
tion to a number of private carriages. 

An ambassadorial staff when attending 
any State or formal ceremony makes a very 
imposing display, for each member is clad 
in uniform, and that worn by the Diplomatic 
Corps is very brilliant. At any palace or 
building at which the staff are visiting, a 
mounted guard accords them full honours ; 
that is, arms are presented, and the British 
National Anthem is played on arrival and 
departure. It is de rigueur that until the 
Ambassador has been received by the 
sovereign of the Court to which he is 
appointed, he is not at liberty to call 
on or accept invitations from his fellow- 
ambassadors or any subjects, but when 
the royal reception is once over, dinners 
and visits are the order of the day. It 
is ambassadorial etiquette that personal 
visits are paid only to those of equal rank, 
on ministers of lower order a card is left. 
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THRONE-ROOM, BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN 


An Ambassador has many privileges ; he 
is entitled to either public or private audi- 
ence with the sovereign of the Court to 
which he is attached, and he may, if he 
choose to do so, enter and remain in that 
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British Ambassador at Vienna 
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SIR N. O'CONNOR 


British Ambassador at Constantinople 


sovereign’s presence with his hat on. 
Naturally this is now an obsolete custom, 
at the same time it never has been re- 
pealed, and can be enforced. At all foreign 
Courts to which ambassadors are accredited, 
it is customary, when these diplomatists 
are acting in concert during any crisis, for 
the doyen to act as spokesman; that is, 
the one of. senior service at that Court. 

An Ambassador is exempt from the taxes 
of the country in which he resides, and 
may even refuse the payment of local rates. 
Moreover he enjoys perfect immunity from 
that country’s laws, and not only he, but 
his family, his staff, and his servants. He 
and they cannot be arrested for debt, and 
he can import a certain amount of foreign 
goods free of duty, the amount varying in 
different countries; that is, some concede 
free importation for first six months of 
office with after annual concessions ; others 
give periodical free importation up to a 
certain value. 

Should his Excellency be guilty of any 
offence against the country, his recall can 
be demanded of the British Court, and, 
needless to say, if any member of an Am- 
bassador’s suite should offend the criminal 
law of the country, the Minister would 
promptly hand him over for trial—other- 
wise a grave breach between the countries 
might be incurred; but the emissaries of 
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the law could not by any possibility enter 
the Embassy to make an arrest or serve a 
writ, as, once having crossed the threshold, 
they would be on English ground; every 
one living beneath that roof is amenable 
to British law only. 

An ambassadorial residence is both pala- 
tial and comfortable, the larger saloons 
being eminently suitable for the official 
functions which from time to time are 
enacted there. As has been already stated, 
the monarch or princes at whose Court his 
Excellency is appointed must be often 
received, also distinguished English visitors 
passing through the city must be enter- 
tained, these often including princes of our 
royal house. As an Ambassador is expected 
to keep up the dignity of his sovereign and 
his country, it will be readily understood 
that so exalted an office can only be filled 
by a man of large means as well as of tact 
and thoroughly cosmopolitan political and 
general knowledge. 

By far the greater number of ordinary 
vallers at a British Embassy are received 
in a@ spacious apartment known as the 
chancery, one of the two or three secre- 
taries being always in attendance to receive 
such callers ; needless to say, the Ambassa- 
dor himself could not be taxed with the re- 
ception of every visitor. Literally, people 
of all sorts and conditions pass in and out, 
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The retiring British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, now to be 
succeeded by the Hon. Chas. Hardinge 


correspondence of an Embassy is 
enormous. It is first dealt with 
by the secretaries, and afterwards 
placed before the Ambassador in 
brief. Of course the important 
documents conveyed thither by 
the King’s messengers direct from 
London are opened by his Excel- 
lency himself. This alone, and the 
mass of correspondence which 
must be referred to him, take up 
a large amount of time. Then 
there are a number of visitors 
whose business is of such a nature, 
or who hold office of such import- 
ance, that it is only his Britannic 
Majesty's direct representative who 
can confer with them. 

Another duty of an Ambassador 
is to present at Court all English- 
men visiting his place of residence, 
that is, of course, those who have 
been presented at St. James’s, and 
he must also protect all English 
residents from violence and _ in- 
justice, and procure for them 
the full benefit of the country’s 
laws. 

An Ambassador at one Court is 
occasionally transferred to another, 
but this generally means that his 
Excellency takes up more import- 
ant duties and has an extended 
sphere of work. The recall of a 
minister for offence or unsuitability 
never now takes place, for every 
British Ambassador is a man of 
tried capabilities. If such an event 
should occur as either his withrawal 


sometimes in endless procession, from ten or dismissal when there are grave differ- 
in the morning until four in the afternoon. ences between the countries, such a rupture 
The diversity of their petitions and re- of diplomatic relations is tantamount to a 
quests can hardly be gauged. And the declaration of war. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A HOME OF HER OWN 


N a very different frame of mind was 
James Morse. He had been defeated, 
and only escaped exposure by a lucky 

chance. But he knew the man he had 
been dealing with, and knew that no word 
against himself or his father would be 
spoken by Thomas May now that he had 
pledged his word that it should not. He 
could not, however, let the matter rest, 
hinting first to one and then to another 
that he had decided to take Thomas May’s 
word about having paid the money al- 
though he could not produce the receipt, 
expatiating a little too pertinaciously upon 
his own largeness of spirit. 

To his aunt, the cause of all the mischief, 
as he in his own mind termed it, he would 
have liked to express a little more of what 
he felt. But what could he find to say? 
How could he blame her for an act the 
object of which was to spare him trouble 
and expense? It was not possible to say 
he had been deceiving May and that she 
had undeceived him, thereby bringing 
about what every honest-minded man 
would desire to be brought about. More- 
over, he had the strongest reason for not 
desiring that the subject should be again 
discussed before Barbara—Barbara so 
clear-sighted in the matter of motives. 
He could not help feeling that she would 
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be likely to put a different construction 
upon the fact of his unwillingness to show 
May the book from that which had suggested 
itself to her mother. 

Still he could not refrain from making 
one or two remarks sufficiently suggestive 
of blame to bring the tears into Mrs. 
Hurst’s eyes, and to render her nervously 
anxious to once more explain her reasons 
and excuse herself. 

“Dear James, I quite thought you 
wished him to see the book, though you 
were too proud to show it to him yourself 
after his speaking so sharply. You know 
you said as much the other day. And it 
has stopped the proceedings.” 

“Tt has stopped my proceedings and 
given him possession of those fields again, 
if that’s what you mean. I could not— 
that is, I did not feel inclined to hold out 
when he came begging and entreating me 
to spare him, on account of his wife and 
family.” 

“ Begging and entreating, did he now? 
It means a deal when Thomas May does 
the like of that! And of course it was all 
the more kind of you to give way.” 

“Some hundreds a year the poorer, 
anyhow, thanks to you.” 

At this, Mrs. Hurst gave way to a fresh 
outburst of tears and ejaculations of 
distress, retiring to her own room. 

“ Don’t fret, mother,” said Barbara, who 
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found her overwhelmed with remorse, and 
would know the cause. “If you made a 
mistake, which I don’t believe you did, it 
was at least with the intention of doing 
him a service, and that ought to tell you 
something.” 
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“Tt was on account of Thomas May’s 
wife and children that he gave way, 
Barbara.” 

“ But they were reasons that existed 
before, mother.” And Barbara’s mouth 
took the expression which Mrs. Hurst 





“ But he says I’ve been the cause of his 
losing hundreds and hundreds a year, and 
that I ought not to have Z 

“ By showing the book! Dear mother, 
how could that be? No, James has not 
yielded to Mr. Morse without knowing it 
would be better for him to do so.” 








‘SOME HUNDREDS A YEAR 
THE POORER, ANYHOW, 
THANKS TO You” 





understood well 
enough to venture no 
more. 

‘““Good as she was, 
dear Barbara was 
always inclined to be 
a little hard when 
James was in ques- 


tion,” thought the 
anxious mother, at 


the same time more than a little puzzled 
to understand why this should be since 
both were so good. “But there is Lucy, 
I must try what I can do with her.” 

Like her aunt, Lucy could not be brought 
to see that people are not always precisely 
what they appear to be. To these two 
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James Morse seemed almost stern in his 
rectitude, as indeed he was with regard to 
other people’s, and they put their heads 
together to discover the best way of making 
his goodness better known. 

In their endeavour to bring this about 
they created quite an opposite effect from 
that they had intended, not every one they 
met being just then in the vein to listen to 
their praises of him. 

Thomas May had faithfully kept his 
promise to let bygones be bygones when 
questioned, merely repeating that every- 
thing had been satisfactorily arranged be- 
tween himself and James Morse. Those, 
however, who were beginning to know 
something of the latter in his business 
relations did not quite believe the statement 
that he had not enforced his rights solely 
out of consideration for May’s family. It 
was somewhat the same in the case of John 
Westbury, public opinion had for some time 
been steadily veering round in his favour. 
Wounded as he had been by the way in 
which his quondam friend had deserted 
him in the time of his downfall, he had at 
first given him credit for acting from a high 
sense of honour, and although his opinion 
about this had been a great deal modified, 
he did not believe him capable of doing 
what some were beginning to hint at. 

But his honest attempts to combat the 
aspersions cast upon his old friend’s 
character and motives had a precisely 
opposite effect to that which had been 
intended. James Morse’s attacks upon 
him‘were too fresh in people’s minds. He 
had not been known to utter a word in 
defence of John—/e had not stood by his 
friend in the hour of need. In fact, people 
were beginning to form their own con- 
clusions and judge for themselves, and two 
factions were springing up in the town, not 
the least strong being that in favour of 
John Westbury. The more this became 
apparent the more angry became Morse, 
and he did not spare his aunt, who he 
believed had, by her injudicious methods of 
attempting to improve matters, only made 
them worse. It was, too, characteristic of 
him to attack the weaker. 

On recognising that 
taking the matter seriously to heart, 
Barbara came to the determination that 
the time had arrived for her to have a 
home of her own, and promptly acted upon 
it. Having quietly arranged matters so 
that there could be no going back, she 
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her mother was 





had taken a 
cottage on the other side of the town, 
nearer the Post-office—for her mother and 
herself. 

In vain he expostulated, in vain her 


told her cousin that she 


mother added her pleadings. Barbara 
said little, but quietly went on with her 
preparations. 

“Is it fair to me, Barbara? Here has 
been and always will be a good home for 
Aunt Martha, and people will say—it will 
look as though 2 

“One has to learn not to mind what 
people say, James, and the time has come 
for mother to have a home of her own.” 

“She would be satisfied for things to go 
on as they are, if you were, I’m sure of 
that.” 

“T am certainly not satisfied to know 
she is blamed, after doing her best for you 
and yours so many years.” 

“T don’t say that she doesn’t mean well. 
At the same time, she may not always be 
the best judge as to what will really help 
one. To go off to May with that book, now.” 

“She couldn’t possibly know that was 
doing you an injury. How could she, 
when you declared you would not yourself 
show it to him, because he had said some 
unpleasant things about your father! I 
myself thought you were expressing a half- 
wish that some one else would show it to 
him.” 

He bit his lip. How was it that nothing 
she could do or say could prevent his caring 
for her, as he could care for no other 
woman in the world? 

“Look here, Barbara. Just say what 
you want different, and I will try to do it. 
To begin with, I will promise to say no 
other word of blame, as you call it, direct 
or indirect, to Aunt Martha, if that’s what 
you want.” 

“That’s what I have wanted for many a 
long day, James. But I want a change 
now, and I only ask you to let mother and 
me go, without any anger on either side.” 

“My father little thought what would 
come of his generosity in giving her an 





income,” he ejaculated, becoming angry 
again. 


“‘Had he done what he solemnly pro- 
mised grandfather on his death-bed to do, 
that is, fairly divide the property between 
my mother and her sister, it would have 
been no more than right, James. Knowing 
that, I allowed mother to take the twenty- 
five pounds as something of her own.” 























“ My father never told me there was any 
such promise.” 

“ It was given, all the same!” 

“ How can you know that?” 

“ Because I was present.” 

“Why, you were a child when grand- 
father died—not more than eight or nine 
years old.” 

“T was in the room when your father 
gave the promise.” 

“Of course, if you choose to say that— 
I only know there is the will all fair and 
square to speak for itself; and you must 
remember e 

“T will remember that your father is 
dead, and let the matter rest. No word of 
mine will be spoken to cast a slur upon his 
memory. Nothing would have been said 
now, had we not been alone, and had you 
not talked of his generosity to mother and 
me. All the same, I see that it is time for 
her to have a little home of her own now.” 

He saw that he would not be able to 
alter her decision, and sullenly left her, 
returning to his office, where he tried, 
although not quite with his usual success, 
to solace himself by going over his accounts. 





CHAPTER IX.—‘*TOO YOUNG” 


S soon as she recognised that the 

t change was inevitable, Mrs. Hurst 

began to take some interest in ar- 

ranging her new home—a great deal more 

interest than she would have believed 
possible a short time previously. 

. Barbara’s little savings went for the 
purchase of what was necessary in the 
way of furniture, in addition to what Mrs. 
Hurst had of her own when she broke up 
her little home to.keep house for Richard 
Morse. 

When it became known that the mother 
and daughter were about to set up house- 
keeping for themselves—it was said on 
account of the probable marriage of James 
Hurst and his sister—many who had re- 
ceived a kindness from Mrs. Hurst were 
ready to lend a helping hand. Moreover, 
new and altogether unexpected help came 
in a mysterious way, and from an unknown 
quarter. 

All kinds of things for use and comfort 
found their way to the cottage, now arriv- 
ing a cosy, well-cushioned chair and couch, 
now a pretty clock, work-table, and what- 
not, addressed to Mrs. Hurst, but with no 
intimation as to who were the senders. 
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“ But we can easily guess where it all 
comes from, can’t we, Barbara?” said Mrs. 
Hurst in high delight. “James was think- 
ing I like my ten minutes’ nap after dinner, 
when he chose that beautiful chair; and 
that work-table and the pictures seem to 
have been intended specially for you, don’t 
they, Barbara?” 

“Perhaps they were, mother,” 
her hand caressingly upon the table. 

“ And his doing it like this, too, wanting 
to take no credit to himself, shows how 
kind he really feels to us. Haven't I 
always said $s 

“Every one who knows you knows how 
much you think of a kindness done, mother 
dear. You see you have done so many 
yourself, and they have a way of coming 
home to roost. Best of all, you are be- 
ginning to enjoy being monarch of all you 
survey, now are you not ?”’ 

“T can’t say it’s unpleasant certainly, 
dear.” 

Her growing pride in her little home 
was, indeed, becoming evident enough. 

‘*Tt is nice to have a little home of our 
very own, to be sure, and James seems 
to have thought of everything to make 
it pretty as well as comfortable for us; 
although he wouldn’t let me try to thank 
him as I wanted to.” 

“ You did try then, mother?” 

“Why, yes, I thought I was in duty 
bound to do that. But when I began to 
tell him how much you admired the work- 
table, and the pictures, and the rest, he 
wouldn’t let me go on, seeming not to like 
to hear it spoken of.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ That he should think of all those lovely 
things, even to pictures and ornaments. 
Why, the parlour looks as genteel as 9 
She paused, not finding a sufficiently eulo- 
gistic word to express her admiration. 

After a while Mrs. Hurst had another 
surprise. The cottage was in the main 
road, which led to the iron-works about a 
mile distant, where John Westbury was 
employed, and it came about that he began 
to look in there on his way home in the 
evening. At first he came to offer his 
services in the way of knocking in nails, 
or assisting to place the heavier furniture, 
and what not; then it was a matter of 
course to offer him a cup of tea, and, 
later on, to expect him to look in more 
regularly. 

“T think he is still harping on the old 
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story, Barbara dear, and hoping you will 
perhaps be able to help him with Lucy.” 

Lucy! Barbara smiled. ‘“ That is quite 
over and done with, mother. She must 
know, by this time, you can’t play fast and 
loose with one like John. He is not likely 
to break his heart about that now, at any 
rate.” 

“He is very cheerful for sure, dear. 
Not that she’d have done so badly if she’d 
kept to him either. He seems to have got 
on wonderfully at the Works! Says he 
shall be able to save now he’s paid all that 
off at the Bank. They were ready to take 
him back at the Bank, too, he says, but 
he can do better staying on at the Works, 
now. 

“He seems to take you entirely into his 
confidence, mother.” 

“He really does, and I do like his 
ways, though I dare say he can be a bit 
masterful sometimes. You like him too, 
Barbara ?” 

“Yes;”’ in her heart of hearts wishing 
he were not quite so mistrustful of himself 
in certain directions. “He says no one 
makes tea as you do, dear.” 

“And that no one makes toast like 
yours.” 

Barbara laughed. “ He is doing his best 
to spoil us both, I think.” 

Mrs. Hurst had noticed a wonderful 
change in Barbara of late. She was always 
so light-hearted, and ready to make the 
best of things, now. Only when her mother 
was inclined to launch out on the subject 
of James Morse’s goodness did she become 
a little grave and restive. 

“T must bide my time,” thought Mrs. 
Hurst. ‘She will see more to like in him 
by and by. I think she does already. 
The care she takes of that table shows she 
can’t pass it without giving it a kindly 
little pat, and no one must dust it but 
herselfi—not even I. The way she looks 
at that engraving, too. She told John the 
other day she was sure it came from some 
one who knew how she would admire it. 
Him saying it was not half good enough 
too!” Adding to her daughter 

“He is easy to get on with, is John. I 
never knew any one so pleasant and kind.”’ 

“Not even James, mother?” 

“ Well, you see it’s not quite the same,” 
a little confusedly ; “‘and—there’s different 
ways of liking people, you know.” 

“ Now, mother, you really must excuse 
my saying it, but I am afraid I could not 
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look up to John as a father. Of course, if 
it has to be, I suppose I must try, but it 
will be difficult.” 

“A father! how could that be ?—Oh, 
Barbara, you are not thinking—you surely 
can’t mean——”’ 

“Don’t look so frightened. I don’t now, 
and never shall, think you are anything but 
a dear old mummie, who may be safely 
trusted to do what your kind heart prompts 
you to do, if you will only trust to your 
own judgment instead of to other people’s. 
As to John,’—with a laughing glance at 
her mother’s anxious face,—‘ when one 
comes to think of it, he 7s rather too 
young for you perhaps.” 

“Goodness me, yes ! 
indeed! If I thought 
would never be so silly. 
like me, indeed! ”’ 

“ He certainly is not silly.” 

“No, of course not. He wouldn’t be so 
welcome here if he were. And it really 
does us a world of good to see him come 
in his cheery way, doesn’t it? Always so 
ready to do anything about the house for 
us too, and the talks you and he have 
together over the books he brings you. 
You look quite happy now, Barbara dear.” 

“Dol? You see things are so different 
for us now, mother. Of course it does me 
good to see you so contented in your new 
home.”’ 

Was a new hope growing up in her 
mind, that the greatest happiness she could 
conceive of might be in store for her? 
John Westbury had said no word as yet, 
more than a faithful friend might say. 
There was, indeed, a slight constraint in 
his manner when alone with her; but this 
notwithstanding, she could not help hoping 
that, in time perhaps, that which her heart 
hungered for might come. If not—should 
it never come—she told herself she would 
be better off a thousand times with him as 
her friend than with James Morse as a 
lover. 

But the days passed on with no apparent 
change. John still went. to the cottage 
two or three times a week, paying more at- 
tention to the mother than to the daughter. 
He was, however, beginning now to talk of 
some new prospect opening out for him in 
the future—a prospect which, but for the 
stain upon his name, a stain he seemed 
almost as conscious of as at first—gave 
promise of making him more prosperous 
than he had dared to hope for. 


I should think so, 
But there, he 
An old woman 
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CHAPTER X.—‘‘ YES” 


S time went on 
A Barbara began 
to notice that 
she met Lucy's 
lover, Mr. Bently, 
very frequently on 
her way to and 
from the office, and 
that he made occa- 
sion to say a few 
words to her. 
Under the impres- 
sion that he wanted 
to talk about Lucy, 
she did not avoid 
him. But she very 
soon found that 
this was a subject 
he had ceased to 
care for, and at 
length his _ real 
motive became evi- 
dent, and he asked 
her to be his wife. 
He was very quickly 
disposed of, but a 
consequence _fol- 
lowed for which 
she was even less 
prepared. 

Lucy was be- 
ginning to look in 
at the cottage more 
frequently, and, as 
Barbara _ noticed, 
generally on those 
days John West- 
bury was in the 
habit of going 
there. 

Moreover, she took Barbara into her 
confidence. Mr. Bently had become less 
and less attentive, and, when her brother 
questioned him as to the cause, he said he 
had come to the conclusion that Lucy and 
he were unsuited to each other. Then 
they had words, and he had not gone to 
the cottage since. She acknowledged, too, 
with pretty blushing hesitation, that she 
was beginning to think Barbara had been 
right when she said that John ought not to 
have been thrown over as he was. 

“Will you try to put in a good word for 
me, Barbara? You used to think I ought 
not to believe what was said of him, and I 
don’t—now.” 
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**GOOD NEWS, BARBARA! THE ONE THING TO MAKE HAPPINESS 
POSSIBLE FOR ME HAS COME ABOUT” 


What could Barbara say? She knew 
that if John had no love for herself he 
certainly had none for Lucy, now. Being 
herself, she could only take the straight 
way. 

“Ts it not better to think no more of 
that, Lucy? Having once taken you at 
your word, he is not the man to change 
again.” 

“ But I thought if you gave him a little 
hint, just say that you know there is 
nothing between Mr. Bently and me, John 
might come round. He was fond of me, 
and—I have fancied that his coming here 
so often may be because he hopes to meet 
me, perhaps.” 
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“He and I have been fast friends ever 
since his trouble, Lucy.” 

“Yes, I know,” anxiously adding, “ Do 
you think he is beginning to care for you 
more than as a friend, Barbara?” 

“He has not said so,” replied Barbara, 
wondering what she could say if Lucy 
should ask another question. 

But Lucy had accepted her reply as 
confirmatory of her own opinion. In her 
self-complacency it was difficult to imagine 
she could in any way have lost her charm 
in John’s eyes, or that Barbara could 
compete with her. 

“ He doesn’t want to seem too ready to 
come round, that is it,” she thought. She 
therefore did her best to reassure him, 
going to the cottage again and again, and 
becoming so gracious that John Westbury 
began to understand, and changed the day 
of his visit there. Still she contrived to 
meet him. Nothing seemed to convince her 
that she was no longer charming in his eyes. 
In truth, she only succeeded in rendering 
him astonished at his past infatuation. 

A fine sunny day in May, Barbara re- 
turned from her work to find John West- 
bury awaiting her at the cottage, but John 
Westbury transformed ! 

“ You are earlier than usual, John!” she 
ejaculated, looking at him with not a little 
surprise as she recognised the change that 
had taken place in him since last they met. 
What had come to him? What made him 
look like this ? his face radiant with happi- 
ness, as he met her going in, and took both 
her hands in his. And why did he open 
the door of the little parlour—the drawing- 
room as they termed it in jest at her 
mother’s reverential care of everything 
there—and draw her in, shutting the door? 

“Good news, Barbara! The one thing 
to make happiness possible for me has 
come about.” 

“That sounds rather mysterious,” she 
said, white and trembling with sudden 
fear, her whole mind filled with the one 
thought—Lucy! Had she been mistaken 
—had he returned to his first love? She 
strove with herself, and bravely met his 
eyes, as she added in a low voice— 

“Tell me what it is, John?” 

“Let me say this first: will you be my 
wife, Barbara—my one—only love, as you 
have taught me to understand the word ? 
Dear Barbara, do not keep me in suspense. 
Just one word! If you can care for me, I 
should like you to feel by and by that you 
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have accepted me without knowing what I 
have to tell. Will you come to me, just 
as things are?” 

She put both her hands into his, and 
simply replied— 

tw 

“But what is it you have to tell me, 
John?” she presently asked, her head 
upon his breast. 

“This. A man, imprisoned for another 
offence, has confessed that he and his con- 
federates, knowing what I carried in my 
bag every week to the Works, planned to 
get it, and, rendering me unconscious with 
chloroform, stole the money. I did not 
bet, nor drink, nor go to the races, as they 
said I did, to the people gathered about me 
where I lay with the empty bag by my 
side. They had just kept me out of the 
way until I began to recover, and then 
drove me to where I was found outside 
the railway-station, propped against the 
wall, saying they had given me a lift from 
the race-course, where I had made myself 
incapable with drink, after betting and 
gambling my money away.” 

“ But, dear John, I never believed you 
had done that.” 

“Others did, you know. My character 
was gone, and Well, I told myself it 
was not for me to ask one such as you to 
be my wife—not, at any rate, until I had 
righted myself in the sight of others. No, 
I felt that even my love did not warrant 
me in trying to win your love, until I had 
done something to set myself straight with 
the world.” 

“But it is known you paid back the 
money, working hard, and depriving your- 
self even of necessaries to do it, and a few 
knew, without evidence, that you had not 
taken it.” 

“That was not enough for me. I was 
not going to drag the woman I loved down 
to my level.” 

“Wasn’t there a little pride in 
John dear?” 

“Perhaps there was, but more on her 
account than on mine, I think.” Taking 
her face between his hands, he added— 
“Guess what next I have to tell you, 
Barbara mine.” 

“ As if it mattered—as if there could be 
any next. Oh, John, what will my hair 
look like! You really must try to remem- 
ber that fluffiness has gone out!” 

“We will bring it in again. Listen, 
Barbara, you have heard about my inven- 
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tion, enough and to spare about that, haven’t 
you?” 

She laughed. 

“Fortunately you did not insist upon 
my understanding all the technicalities.” 

“Tt is a rather complicated affair, cer- 
tainly; but it is a great success, and it will 
affect the whole trade, making thousands a 
year difference to the firm, to say nothing 
of the royalties to come from other firms, 
both here and abroad. Already they are 
offering me a partnership.” 

“A partnership! At the Works! Why, 
John!” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that hundred you 
sent me, Barbara, I shouldn’t have got out 
the working model and the patent, perhaps 
not for years, and by that time some one 
might have stepped before me. Although 
I would not use your money to get out of 
debt at the Bank, I thought I might fairly 
do so to get out the patent, making you my 
partner. So you see you have helped me 
to a fortune as well as happiness, darling.” 

“ You are quite sure?” 

“That you are a darling? Of course I 
am. 

“Now, John, I meant ” She hesitated, 
conscious that Lucy had been in her mind, 
and smilingly added, “Oh, nothing!” It 
was, indeed, sufficiently evident that he was 
hers, as she was his, and she could not 
affect to think otherwise. 

When Mrs. Hurst presently looked in 
to tell them that tea was waiting in the 
other room—it was her pride to keep the 
little parlour unused, a show-room Barbara 
called it—the latter said— 

‘“‘T suppose John will expect to have tea 
in the drawing-room now, mother. He is 
going to be of some consequence in the 
world.” 

‘Of consequence, dear?” repeated Mrs. 
Hurst; “has he come into a fortune then?” 

“ Better, he has made one for himself. 
Dear mother, there is good news all round,” 
proceeding to explain how his character 
had been cleared, and to tell of the wonder- 
ful invention, finishing up with “John will 
tell you the rest.” 

He did this in a very few words, giving 
ocular demonstration of the fact. 

“Oh, Barbara, my child, why, that is 
the very best news of all! I know now 
that’s what will make you happy, for I do 
believe you’ve always cared for John in your 
heart.” 





“And you know now where all the 
pretty things came from, mother.” 

“The chair for me, and the pictures and 
pretty things for you. Yes, of course, I see 
now they came from John; that’s why you 
set such store upon them, Barbara dear.” 


The home of the Westburys—a stately 
Elizabethan mansion—stands in the midst 
of a large well-timbered park, a mile or so 
from the town. A fine estate that was 
sold on the death of the owner, the last of 
a long line of his name. John Westbury 
is member for the county, a magistrate, 
and head of the large firm known the 
world over. They live simply, largely, and 
intelligently; using the wealth that has 
come to them, not only for the well-being 
of the employees at the Works, but for the 
advancement of the whole neighbourhood, 
and are looked up to by all the country-side. 
Their sons and daughters take their share 
in life's work with the healthy zest of 
those trained to use their physical and 
mental faculties. The mother tells her 
boys of the manly way in which their 
father strove against misfortune, and the 
father tells his girls he would not have 
succeeded but for their mother. Thus the 
sons learn to respect women, and the 
daughters to respect men, the leaven so 
much needed in the world—a leaven the 
importance of which can scarcely be over- 
rated, considering the disastrous effects of 
a rivalry tending to neither real morality 
nor essential progress. 

James Morse is also a wealthy man. 
If wealth renders him more content he 
gives no evidence of it, and he never appears 
more discontented and morose than when 
he has been brought into contact with the 
Westburys. It is then that Lucy is harshly 
reminded she might have been mistress at 
the Park had she been wiser; it is then she 
is reminded that she has lost all the pretti- 
ness which was her only charm. Poor Lucy 
finds her best consolation in her visits to 
the Park, where she is always made wel- 
come. There, she is never made to feel 
herself forlorn and lonely; indeed, she is 
beginning to respond to Barbara’s invitation 
to assist in some of her many schemes for 
the benefit of the poor in the town, and to 
think less of her own misfortune. 

Meantime, the motto of both houses — 
with how great a difference in the inter- 
pretation—is, ‘“‘ Keep on the Safe Side.” 


THE END 
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Cape Pigeons and Whale-Birds' 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT,” ETC. 


WHALE-BIRDS 


I lay separated from my shipmates under 
the shadow of a great rock. 


is somewhat pedantically called by 

the naturalist, is a most delightful 
and cheery little bird, although his habitat 
is one of the very loneliest known. If I 
dared, I would say that the Cape Pigeon is 
the marine counterpart of the Peewit or 
Plover. But an unscientific observer does 
get dropped upon so for a casual remark 
like that, that perhaps I had better go no 
farther than to say that in colour, in flight, 
and in voice, yes, and in size also, there is 
a very distinct and striking similarity be- 
tween the pretty white-and-black citizen of 
the great South Sea and the Peewit of the 
newly-ploughed land in our own dear home. 
In vivacity of movement the difference is 
in favour of the sea-bird—an overmastering 
energy seems to be continually impelling it 
to action, and I should be quite prepared 
to find that it does not sit quietly upon 


- Pintado Petrel, as the Cape Pigeon 


its eggs. But perhaps before I go any 
farther I must try to give a little descrip- 
tion of this, to southern-going seamen, 
exceedingly well-known bird, though to 
naturalists hardly known at all. In size 
it is between an ordinary tame pigeon 
and a wood-pigeon, not quite so elegant 


1 Copyright in the United States of America by Frank T. Bullen, 1904, 
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in its outlines, and with a somewhat 
larger head in proportion to the size 
of its body. Like all the petrels, it has a 
hooked beak, which is really an absolute 
necessity, considering the rapidity with 
which it must seize its slimy food. Its 
plumage is just white and black—white as 
regards the bulk of the body, breast, neck, 
etc., with a curiously regular and conven- 
tional pattern of black across the upper 
part of the wings and body. Its head is 
like a ball of black velvet, its feet are like 
the wings of a little bat, so silky and 
nervously energetic. Like all its congeners, 
and for the same reason, it eats whatever it 
can get that is eatable. That is to say, 
eatable in its very wide ideas of what con- 
stitutes really edible food. It samples 
everything, rejecting only that which is 
obviously impossible, like wood or pumice- 
stone, of which latter produce of submarine 
fires there is often abundance floating in 
Southern Seas. But its chief character- 
istic is its cheery vivacity. In lovableness 
I cannot give it the place of honour, when 
I remember the little darling of all the wide 
oceans, the Mother Carey’s chicken, but it 
is a close second. And I am filled with 
sorrow when I remember how many I have 
seen caught or wantonly shot by passengers 
for amusement. The necessity could never 
arise, except in case of shipwreck and con- 
sequent starvation, for these deep-sea birds 
are all practically uneatable except when 
overpowering hunger compels. Their flesh 
is rank, oily, and hard, the muscles being 
indurated by their amazingly active life. 
The Whale-birds, so called from an utterly 
unfounded superstition among the whale- 
fishers that their appearance in large flocks 
heralds the approach or the immediate 
vicinity of whales, are almost mysterious 
in their aloofness from man. Whereas the 
Albatross, the Mallymauk, Cape Hen, and 
Mother Carey’s chicken, with especially the 
Cape Pigeon, act towards passing ships as 
if they too realised intensely the grim lone- 
liness of the vast Southern Sea, the Whale- 
birds are quite content with their own 
company, but that is always in large 
numbers. Again,—a great distinction from 
all other Southern Sea birds, who, while 
rarely abiding in entire solitude as regards 
their own kind, almost always confine their 
companionship to one or two chosen chums 
with whom to scour the wide free spaces of 
Antarctica,—Whale-birds are never seen 
but in flocks numbering some hundreds, 
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and that only when there is much food 
about. Yet I never saw them feeding at 
such a time. I have often seen them 
hovering about above the crowds of 
vociferous roisterers assisting at the de- 
molishment of a dead whale, but it seemed 
a pure absurdity to imagine them descend- 
ing into that dread arena within reach of 
lethal beaks and mighty wings, for they 
are tiny birds, scarcely larger than the 
Stormy Petrel, and more elegantly built. 
The Sandpiper is, I think, the nearest of 
possibly familiar birds with which I can 
compare them. White and dove colour is 
their plumage, their main characteristic 
timidity, and their voice has a gently cooing 
note in it, as if deprecating their enterprise 
in thus apparently coming into serious 
competition with the far more strenuous 
inhabitants of the sea spaces. It is princi- 
pally for this reason that I have called them 
mysterious. I cannot at all understand 
how they are able to hold their own, to 
live and keep plentiful in those stern 
regions. 

In the particulars which follow I hope it 
will be understood that I am describing 
entirely from memory, my mind must reach 
back a quarter of a century for detail 
unobtainable elsewhere. Imagine a thrush, 
almost pure white except across the wings 
and the top of the head, and with wings 
half as long again, pointed almost like those 
of a swift. The beak is straight and nearly 
white, the eyes, in common with most sea- 
birds, full and dark. The legs are long in 
proportion, and of a yellowish hue, feet 
small with delicate webs, and tail slender 
and tapering. In spite of the shape of its 
wings, it does not fly with the darting sweep 
of the swallow, nor has it the bold, decided 
action of the thrush when on the wing. In 
company with a band of its companions it 
flies slowly, almost heavily for so slightly- 
built a bird, the whole flock rising and 
falling like a wave at a fairly level distance 
of some thirty or forty feet above the sea. 
Their movements are as unlike those of the 
ordinary sea-birds as one can imagine, they 
appear to have no objective, and to be so 
timid that they hardly dare to descend and 
feed. Yet, as far as one can tell, there is 
no ground for this excessive fear. They do 
not appear to have any enemies, as indeed 
may be said of most of the Southern Sea 
birds, among men or birds or fish, so that 
when they die it is almost always by the 
operation of some peculiarly natural force. 
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The only time that I can ever remember 
seeing these tiny sea-wanderers feeding was 
once when landed upon an outlying cay of 
the Loyalty Islands for wood and cocoa-palm 
leaves for making brooms. We had toiled 
very hard for some hours, and had at last 
been graciously accorded a short rest for a 
smoke. I lay separated from my shipmates 
under the shadow of a great rock out of the 
fierce noonday sun, dreamily puffing at my 
pipe, and gazing over the dazzling stretch 
of sand before me at the bold landward 
rush of the mighty breakers. Suddenly 
there appeared a small flock of Whale-birds 
gliding undulatory towards me from sea- 
ward, and with many a graceful flutter, 
settling and rising again, they finally folded 
all their pretty wings, and appeared content 
to remain. At the first I took them for 
Terns, but remembered their flight and also 
their voices, which, instead of being sharp 
and penetrating like the cry of a Tern, 
were soft and appealing; to one’s imagina- 
tion they were deprecating being alive at 
all. And then to my great interest they 
began to feed. Mincingly, delicately, they 
pattered about the sand near the sea-margin, 
prying with the fine points of their beaks 
into crannies, and evidently finding much 
food of some sort, and that greatly to their 
taste. For an hour I lay and watched them, 
until, with a hurried scampering together, 
they rose in a little cloud and swept away 
out to sea. It was a shipmate of mine who, 
strolling leisurely along beachward, had 
startled them, for which I felt I could 
willingly have flung a stone at him. As 
soon as he saw me he asked if I had seen 
the birds, calling them by the correct 
whaler’s name, Whale-birds, and when I 
grunted assent, he inflicted upon me a 
foolish tedious yarn of there being some- 
thing supernatural about Whale-birds. That 
they never ate and never rested because 
they had no feet, and other skittles of the 
kind. To which I replied that he might, 
had he used his eyes, have seen them both 
eating and walking a few minutes ago, and 
so have been able to enjoy the great pleasure 
of putting anybody right upon the subject 
who came to him with such a story. But 
he did not seem to see any advantage in 
that. 

There can be no question about the right 
of the Whale-bird to be called one of the 
Deep Sea People proper, that is to say, as 
much so as the Albatross or Stormy Petrel, 
because it inhabits precisely the same 
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regions as they do, although not so fre- 
quently seen. But there is a certain amount 
of mystery attaching to the little wanderers, 
from their never being seen to feed at sea 
or ever to alight on the water, although 
their feet are delicately webbed as if for 
swimming purposes. Added to all this is 
their apparently feeble, undecided flight, 
which seems so unnatural in a bird that is 
met with a thousand miles from land, and 
that does not avail itself, as far as can be 
told, of the rest afforded by the sea-surface. 
I have never been able to imagine what 
becomes of them in a gale. In theory they 
should be hurled along like dried leaves 
without power of direction whithersoever 
the storm-wind chooses to carry them. 
But knowing what we do of the truly 
marvellous way in which all sea-birds can 
and do manipulate their pinions in the 
tremendous presence of the tempest, it is 
utterly unwise to suppose that even the 
feeble Whale-birds are unable to maintain 
their position and prosecute their mysteri- 
ous business, no matter how fiercely the 
gale may rage about them. 

As to their place of resort for breeding 
purposes, I know no more certainly than 
that they frequent at breeding time the 
same islets in the Southern Seas as do the 
larger pelagic birds. Also they are to be 
found in warmer climates than the Albatross 
and Cape Pigeon, being in this respect in- 
deed more like the dainty little Procellaria, 
which is equally at home on the Equator or 
amid the table-topped icebergs of the great 
lone Southern Sea. I should say, however, 
that they would breed in colonies, as they 
are so very gregarious, and that, judging 
from the little I have been able to see 
of their habits, they are as addicted to 
polygamy as is the domestic fowl, a circum- 
stance which differentiates them at once 
from all the other really pelagic sea-birds. 

Before we return to the Cape Pigeon, 
whom, after a very brief introduction, I left 
for a while in order to do ample justice to 
by and by, let us take a passing glimpse at 
a truly wonderful sea-bird which is fre- 
quently seen at great distances from land, 
but scarcely ever in company with another 
bird even of its own kind. [I allude to the 
Tropic bird (Phaeton etherius), which all 
sailors used to know as the “ bos’un,” for 
they said “ he carries his marlinespike for 
a tail.” This is in allusion to the two long, 
slender tail-feathers which stream out 
behind the bird as he flies, if the term 
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flight can properly be applied to the stately 
and dignified way in which this beautiful 
lonely bird floats along in mid-air. In size 
it resembles a partridge, but in colour 
favours most sea-birds by being soberly 
clad in black, grey, and white—white as to 
the breast, neck, and head, and grey spotted 
with black on the back and upper surfaces 
of the wings. These latter are large for 
the size of the bird but somewhat narrow. 
They are rarely flapped by the bird, who, in 
common with the Albatross, prefers to float 
in the air, and uses that element to propel 
it wherever it wishes to go by dexterous 
steering, to the fussy flutterings of less 
dignified citizens of the upper atmosphere. 
Its legs are very short and its feet very 
small, which, taken in conjunction with the 
length of its curious and delicate tail, has 
led to the assumption that it spends most 
of its time on the wing. Yet it is supposed 
by naturalists that these birds make a point 
of visiting thé rocks of lonely islets which 
are their homes every night, and this be- 
cause they are not seen to feed at sea. 
That I cannot believe, from the immense 
distances which I have seen them from 
land, and also because on going aloft to 
loose a royal on a fine night I have often 
heard their peculiar low cry, and seen the 
shadowy creature flit past like an uneasy 
ghost. 

But I admit that I have never seen them 
feed. In the crow’s-nest of a whaler, when 
lazily turning to and fro on the line 
grounds, I have often been kept pleasant 
company with by a “bos’un,” who just 
floated near, suspended in the clear ether, 
apparently fully engaged in the endeavour 
to decide what sort of strange bird I was. 
All the two hours’ spell he would remain, 
hardly moving a feather, and when, after 
my four hours’ watch below had been spent 
and I mounted to my lofty perch again, 
there he was still. I never saw such a bird 
descend more than a few feet; never saw 
him manifest the slightest interest in any- 
thing except the mastheads of the ship. 
And I have wondered, until my curiosity 
has been almost unbearable, how the pretty 
solitary lived, in fact, despite common-sense 
and reasoning power, there would obtrude 
a feeling of the uncanny, especially after 
gazing steadfastly into the deep dark eyes 
of the bird floating so near that I could 
almost touch him with my hand. I do not 
recall any instance where two of them thus 
accompanied a ship, but I do remember 
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that whenever other birds came about the 
“bos’un”’ soon took his leave, just floated 
away and disappeared, with a fine aristo- 
cratic air of disliking any society but that 
which he had chosen for himself, a sugges- 
tion of being perfectly content with his 
entirely lonely life, and needing no external 
aids to comfort or happiness. In the tropical 
seas, however, at a distance from land, 
except for the tiny Petrel, bird-life is com- 
paratively scarce, and apparently this is 
just what the Tropic bird desires and en- 
joys, with an occasional calm and serene 
criticism of the uncouth mortals who 
penetrate into his lonely realm. Except in 
calms or very light winds the Tropic bird 
is seldom observable from the masthead of 
an ordinary merchant sailing-ship, hardly 
ever from a steamer. The first may be 
accompanied until the breeze freshens, 
when the bird, apparently disliking the 
speed, quietly melts into the vast emptiness 
around; the second poisons the surround- 
ing atmosphere so vilely that any bird, to 
say nothing of the dignified “bos’un,” would 
find it an impossibility to retain even the 
semblance of fellowship and live; except 
of course those busy birds that fly low, and 
keeping thus out of the befouled strata of 
air, are able for a time to gather a little of 
the rich harvest of eatable scraps being 
whirled astern in the foaming eddy of the 
propellers. 

I am exceedingly loth to leave the Tropic 
bird, for he possesses for me a fascination 
greater than that of any other of the deep- 
sea birds. But he does so persistently and 
successfully maintain his aloofness, his 
mysterious independence of all those ex- 
ternal aids to living which we must look 
for in the creatures we study, that unless I 
were to invent something about him I must 
come to an end of my talk about his ways. 
The question of where he breeds, and how 
—unless he builds a nest in a tree, as 
suggested by some naturalists, but is to 
me a thing unthinkable of a sea-bird—he 
protects that long beautiful tail of his from 
defilement is an unsolvable mystery to me. 
Undoubtedly there is a species of Tropic 
bird which breeds Petrel-like in holes of 
the rocks, and while ashore is gregarious, 
but it is not the species of which I am now 
writing. Perhaps it is well that there 
should remain even to-day some creatures 
of the upper air whom the lonely sailor can 
meet and admire, whose comings and 
goings are without observation, whose 
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THE TROPIC BIRD 


In the crow’s-nest of a whaler, when lazily turning 
to and fro on the line grounds, I have often been kept 
pleasant company with by a ‘‘bos’un,” who just 
floated near. 


habits can only be guessed at, and 
whose lives, as far as may be seen, are 
from their beginning to their end bound 
up in the enjoyment of perfect un- 
molested peace. 

And now to return with some relief 
to my dear, merry, busy little friend the 
Cape Pigeon, or Pintado Petrel, although 
I cannot feel at home with him under any 
other name than the first. Shame upon me, 
I first made his intimate acquaintance when 
outward bound in the Western Belle to 
Bombay, so many years ago that recalling 
the date makes me feel quite old. I had 
only known him to look at for a few days 
when there fell a stark calm, in which he 
and dozens of his kind flitted joyously 
about us, exhibiting every graceful poise of 
their trim little bodies, and now and then 
showing what they could do in the way of 
diving. With wide-eyed wonder I watched 
a couple who had swooped upon a pork- 
bone I had flung overboard, pursue it down 
through the limpid blue, their wings wide- 
spread, flashing back the sapphire light, and 
a whole stream of turquoise bubbles ascend- 
ing as they sped downwards. They rose 
unsuccessful, the prize they thought of 
securing was too hard, too heavy for their 
efforts, but with hardly a pause they sprang 
into the air again and recommenced their 
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mazy whirl about us, as if entirely uncon- 
cerned at the frustration of their keen 
desires. We have a monopoly apparently 
of the foolish occupation of fretting over 
what might have been. It was then that 
an evil counsellor whispered to me that I 
might, an I chose, catch one of those dear 
desirable birds and have it for my own. 
Not only so, but he placed the means to do 
this ill deed in my hand—a ball of roping- 
twine, a little hook attached thereto, and a 
piece of fat. The poop was deserted save 
by the drowsy helmsman, the second mate 
(my bitter enemy) having taken advantage 
of the skipper’s Sabbath siesta and the 
utter absence of wind to go below and do 
something in his berth. So I stole up on 
the poop, and leaning over the taffrail, cast 
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my lure. It sank slowly but not out of 
sight of one of the busy little birds, which 
was presently in my trembling hands. I 
took it down on the main-deck and played 
with it, no doubt to its intense misery and 
the bewilderment of our two big dogs. The 
only excuse I can make for this cruel 
behaviour to one of the free and essentially 
harmless people of the air is thoughtless 
youth. But the bird was presently avenged, 
for an elderly American seaman whom I 
only remember as Nat came noiselessly 
behind me, and seizing my ear in one hand, 
took the pretty, frightened creature from 
me with the other, saying solemnly, “ Boy, 
hasn’t anybody told ye that the meanest 
and lowest thing ye can do is to worry, 
annoy, and kill these lovely feathered 
things? They do no harm, they’re not good 
to eat, and they brighten up and make 
cheerful the great ocean solitudes.” As he 
spoke he cast the bird into the air, and 
giving my ear such a tweak that I almost 
thought it had come off, stalked solemnly 
away. He was a pretty good man was old 
Nat. I ran to the side and peeped over to 
see what had become of my late prisoner, 
and there within a biscuit’s throw of the 
ship sat my late captive calmly restoring 
his feathers to their usual unruffled con- 
dition after their disarrangement by my 
rough handling. I have never molested 
another Cape Pigeon, although I have often 
seen it done. 

During a tremendous westerly gale the 
great company of sea-birds which had so 
long followed the lumbering, heavy progress 
of an old barque that certainly should not 
have been sailing in those stern latitudes at 
all, had gradually dwindled away until only 
one faithful pair of Cape Pigeons remained. 
Usually under such circumstances the last 
birds seen about a ship, nay, those that 
never desert her while she swims, are the 
Stormy Petrels, but now these Pigeons 
alone were left. As one by’ one the last 
rent fragments of canvas flew from her 
yards and disappeared into the deepening 
gloom like wisps of cloud, the position of 
the barque became more and more critical, 
and it was evident that unless almost a 
miracle happened, the enormous waves 
rolling up so relentlessly from the west- 
ward must presently overwhelm her, since 
she could not possibly under bare poles 
keep ahead of the sea. But the brave, 
bright spirit of the skipper never faltered, 
and with great skill and coolness he 
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succeeded in getting, by the aid of his good 
men, a tarpaulin lashed in the mizen 
rigging. Then carefully watching for the 
smooth after a ninth wave, he let the old 
tub swing up into the wind, which caught 
and brought her into that comparatively 
easy position in a gale which we know as 
being “hove to.” And as she lay there, 
sometimes almost head to the mighty 
waves, and rising upon their crests until it 
appeared as if her stern was about to be 
buried, or falling off into the deep trough 
between two billows, until it seemed as if 
she must-be rolled bottom up, the two 
constant attendants upon her, the pair of 
Cape Pigeons, hovered about her as if they 
were guardian angels deputed to preserve 
her from the destruction which seemed 
imminent. 

The old vessel now made such good 
weather of it, considering, that the skipper’s 
wife brought up their little boy, who was 
very anxious to see what made the naughty 
ship tumble about so. And the first thing 
his bright eyes lighted upon was the pair 
of pretty birds hovering easily to windward 
over the broad, smooth eddies of the ship’s 
sidelong drift, and watching keenly for 
scraps as usual. He clapped his hands 
with glee, and cried shrilly, “‘ Dada, those 
little birds don’t mind the storm a bit, 
do they?” “No, dear,” said his father 
gravely, “the sea is their home, don’t you 
see?” The child meditated for a few 
moments, and then, his face brightening 
again, he cried, ‘‘ Well, dada, it’s ours too, 
isn’t it?” Then, without waiting for his 
father’s reply, he said slowly, “If gentle 
Jesus can keep those pretty little birds in 
the midst of all this lot of water and big 
wind, of course He can keep us. I did feel 
‘fraid down in the cabin, but I don’t now. 
I know what mumma meant by the story 
about gentle Jesus and the five sparrows 
sold for two fardens. Not one of them can 
fall in the sea without your Father.” 

The man at the wheel passed his oil- 
skinned sleeve across his eyes to wipe 
away the salt spray, the skipper turned 
away and cleared his throat, and the 
mother, tightening her hold upon her boy, 
felt a tear trickle down her drawn cheek; 
but all three realised the value of the 
message brought them by the child, en- 
tirely independent of their knowledge of 
the inexorable operation of natural forces. 
And it is safe to say that thenceforward, in 
spite of the walty state of the almost worn- 
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The man at the wheel passed his 
oil-skinned sleeve across his eyes to 
wipe away the salt spray, the skipper 
turned away and cleared his throat. 


out old vessel, of their 

sorely hampered condition 

for fighting the stern ele- 

ments in that rugged quarter 

of the globe, they had all 

gained immensely in the 

essentials for fighting the good fight which 

brave sailors are often called upon to wage, 

and, as in this case, with, metaphorically 

speaking, one hand tied behind them. 
Within a few hours the gale blew itself 

out, and shifted capriciously with snarling 

squalls round against the sun into the 

north-east. And this change seemed to 

bring to the minds (or what fills that office 

in birds) of the two pigeons a duty that 

must be performed without further delay. 

For no sooner had the old barque been put 

upon the other tack, and all hands set 

busily to work replacing such sails as were 

essential, than they took two or three quick 

turns round her as if fixing her outlines in 
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their memories, and then mounting high in 
air, poised for a moment, and shot off due 
south for Prince Edward’s Isle. They 
reached it before dusk, and a bleak, for- 
bidding, storm-lashed place it was, to all 
human ideas. But the pretty little sea- 
farers swept together into a sheltered 
corner between two gigantic boulders quite 
out of reach of the biting blasts and fitful 
showers of snow, and there for the first 
time for many weeks they nestled down 
together on the firm earth in closest com- 
panionship away from the surface of the 
never - resting sea. Little twitterings 
sounded contentedly through the gloom of 
the place, and bright eyes twinkling from 
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snug crevices revealed the presence of 
many companions here on the same con- 
jugal and familiar errand. And so the 
rugged savage rocks became beautified by 
the presence of happy life, and their use- 
fulness as a shelter overtopped the sense of 
their exceedingly terrible aspect. 

That night the little visitors slept soundly 
and unusually ; for it is a peculiarity of the 
lives of fish and birds—at least sea-birds— 
that sleep, which is so urgent a necessity 
to all land animals, is with them a luxury 
which may apparently be dispensed with 
for long periods without causing them any 
inconvenience. At least in any reasonable 
quantity, for one can hardly call the ex- 
ceedingly brief snatches of sleep taken, say, 
by sea-birds on the wing, or riding easily 
the surface of gale-tormented billows, by 
the sweet and restful name of sleep. 
Morning broke coldly and drearily. The 
low-hanging sky was full of snow, the 
moaning of the wind presaged storm, and 
the rocks bared their fangs like black ice- 
bergs. But in the tiny crevice, open to the 
heaven above, though shielded from the 
direct blast of the bitter wind, the two wee 
birds nestled side by side, cosy, content 
and warm. The beautiful garment of 
feathers and down wherewith Infinite 
Thought had clothed them was impervious 
to outer cold and wet, so long as fuel for 
the hot little body was forthcoming in suf- 
ficient quantity. And they had each other, 
a delightful companionship wherein every 
desire, every intention coincided, not one 
jarring note or cranny for unhappiness to 
creep in and kill peace. So since there was 
no need as yet for active search for food, 
they sat gently communing, in tinkling 
notes, quite unlike their shrill cries at sea, 
and frequently caressing one another with 
their beaks with a tender smoothing motion. 

Meanwhile, outside, the tremendous ele- 
mental orchestra tuned up, until about noon 
the awful concert began. The sea, out- 
stripping the wind, as it often does down in 
those latitudes, hurled itself mountainously 
at those sullen rock-bases, sending sheets 
of hissing spray hundreds of feet into the 
air, and uttering a deep earthquake note 
more pervading than thunder. Then the 
gale, angry, shrieking and searching, burst 
upon the island, tearing the crests from the 
billows, and drenching the whole area of 
land with briny spray. And simultaneously 
the deep-keeled clouds, torn into massy 
fragments by the frantic storm, cast forth 
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their burden of water, which, passing 
through the bitterly cold air beneath, 
mingled with the flying sea-spray in the 
shape of large flakes of snow. By mid- 
afternoon the tempest was at its height, 
raging with utmost fury. And the pretty 
little hen-bird, fully occupied now with her 
maternal cares, looked appealingly at her 
sturdy mate, who puffed out all his feathers 
and chirped a brave response, as if he felt 
honoured with the commission to provide 
for his cherished one. Just a minute or 
two of careful preparation by sleeking 
down the close-lying feathers, a quick 
caress, and with a sudden fluttering spring 
he was gone, passing out around the pre- 
cipitous rock barrier almost like a larger 
snowflake caught in a returning eddy and 
whirled backwards out to sea. 

Here he was in the very heart and 
tumult of the storm, and no flap of his 
wings was needed, only careful and in- 
stinctive steering in order to keep in the 
right place for the reception of the pro- 
pelling force to carry him whither he would 
go. It was a strange and strenuous quest. 
Now poised awhile in mid-air so thick with 
snow and spindrift that the seething ocean 
only a few feet beneath was invisible, now 
darting confidently along the green curve 
of a monstrous sea, unheeding the curling 
snowy crest above his head. Anon a 
meteor-like dash into the creaming smooth 
between the hollow of one sea and the 
broad round shoulder of the next, a poise 
with swift fluttering wings like those of a 
butterfly hovering over a flower in the 
momentary calm, a sudden plunge into the 
whirl, and forceful descent into peace, a 
delicious mouthful and a triumphant return. 
And all the while the keen black eyes never 
ceased their quest or grew weary. For 
over an hour this fierce search for needful 
food continued at utmost strain, then sud- 
denly the brave little bird shot into the air 
from a wave-trough, a large squid squirm- 
ing in the lethal hook of his beak. Almost 
instantaneously he got his bearings, and 
like.an arrow from a bow, with drooping 
wings, but driven by the full force of the 
gale he sped shoreward, round the rock, 
and settled quietly by the side of his 
patient mate. She gently opened her 
mouth, and into it he dropped his prize. 

And thus in the midst of storm and stress 
the tiny pair took their annual vacation from 
sea-wandering, and the stout-hearted little 
husband found his delight in ministering to 





the wants of his dear partner, at present 
incapacitated from bearing her part in the 
ordinary business of daily life. He was 
supremely happy, for who can doubt that 
at times like these even what we are 
pleased to call the lower animals realise 
fully that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive? And she was happy too; for 
clasped closely to her soft, warm bosom 
were four precious treasures, smooth, 


rounded morsels of herself, upon which she 
gazed with eyes humid with love, as she 
turned them so that the sand beneath, 
though warmed somewhat by the overflow- 
ing heat of her maternal breast, should not 
chill them and frustrate her fond hopes. 
The quiet hours sped on, marked now and 
then by a heavenly day of tender blue 
above and placid sea beneath, teeming with 
easily-won food. But whether fair or foul, 
the sweet marital solicitude of the cheery 
husband never failed, any more than the 
motherly patience of the little mother. 
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And then came the climax of joy, when 
four odd little balls of down with wide- 
gaping throats suddenly appeared, and de- 
manded with one querulous voice, “ Food, 


LBREEDING-PLACE OF CAPE 
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He sped shoreward, round the rock, 
and settled quietly by the side of his 
patient mate. She gently opened her 
mouth, and into it he dropped his 
prize. 


food, food.” Indeed the 

father, now somewhat doubt- 
ful of the feasibility of his task, had all 
his work to do, and do as he would he 
could not quiet that hungry wail, except 
at night, for more than a few minutes -at a 
time. But gradually it became possible for 
his patient partner to accompany him for 
a little while, then for longer, until finally 
the whole family might have been seen out 
upon the restless billows, the children 
being taught their life-lesson. Then, as is 
right and inevitable in the lower animal 
kingdom, the natural affection of the off- 
spring waned as the latter became fit to 
fight life’s battle unaided, and one fine 
morning the faithful pair flew northward, 
while their children took independent paths 
and went their several ways. 
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CHILLON CASTLE, LOOKING EASTWARD 


Francis Bonivard, the Prisoner of Chillon 


BY THE REV. 


J} OST visitors to the shores of the Lake 
M of Geneva have made a pilgrimage 
to the famed Castle of Chillon ; they 

have descended into its gloomy vaults and 
seen the hollows worn in the rocky floor by 


the feet of prisoners who were chained of 
old to the pillars; and have shuddered at 
the sight of the mysterious owbliette and 
other relics of medizval cruelty. That grey 
pile, with its square central tower and round 
pointed towrelles, is not without its pictur- 
esque aspects, but its celebrity is mainly due 
to its historical associations, its matchless 
surroundings, and, above all, to Byron’s 
poetry. Every reader of the poet knows 
the lines: 


** Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus far the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement.”’ 


It is unfortunate that Byron, when he 
wrote his “ Prisoner of Chillon,”’ was un- 
acquainted with the story of Francis Boni- 
vard, the real prisoner of Chillon, and that 
he drew upon imagination for the graphic 
details of his poem. That story belongs to 
a stirring epoch of the Reformation period, 
and is well worthy of being recalled. The 
medigval and the modern spirit were then 
at deadly warfare, and this old stronghold, 
belonging at that time to the Dukes of 
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Savoy, represented all that was despotic 
and merciless in feudalism. Though Chillon 
looks upon a landscape whose main features 
are essentially unchanged—the mountain- 
range of Naye and Arvel still rising abruptly 
behind it, the grand craggy contours of the 
Savoy Alps looming dark in front across 
the smooth mirror of the lake, and the 
snowy slopes and glaciers of the Dent du 
Midi, with its seven summits, overlooking 
it on the south—yet it has a tale to tell of 
mighty change which has come over the 
social and political condition of the district. 
In the conflict which brought about this 
happy change Francis Bonivard played a 
part of considerable importance, and the 
racy narrative he left behind him shows 
him to have been a man of keen insight 
and quaint humour as well as of bold 
patriotic spirit. 

Bonivard was born in 1493 of a noble 
Savoyard family, and being destined to suc- 
ceed his uncle, who was Prior of St. Victor, 
near Geneva, he received a superior educa- 
tion. His mind was further matured by 
foreign travel: he studied law for a time at 
Freiburg in Germany, and he lived for 
some time at Turin as well as at Rome. 
His uncle having died in 1514, he had 
barely attained the age of twenty-one when 
he became Prior of St. Victor. A high- 
born, high-spirited youth, with superior 
mental endowments and training, eager to 
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take part in the great movements of the 
time, he was one likely to win distinction 
in almost any sphere, though he was more 
fitted to shine in the political than the re- 
ligious arena. At that period Charles IILI., 
Duke of Savoy, whose territories surrounded 
those of Geneva, was encroaching more and 
more on the liberties of that city with an 
eye to its complete absorption. From the 
first Bonivard identified himself with the 
Genevese in this struggle, and his part in 
the drama was to begin very early. On his 
arrival at St. Victor he found, among other 
inherited chattels, three culverins which 
the militant prior, his predecessor, had used 
in war with a neighbouring baron. These 
cannon, in accordance with the deceased 
prior’s will—he having been evidently smit- 
ten with some remorse about them on his 
deathbed—were about to be melted and 
transformed into church-bells ; but some of 
the Genevese leaders, foreseeing the coming 
storm, begged that they should be handed 
over for the defence of the city. It was by 
agreeing to this that young Bonivard first 
incurred the displeasure of the Duke, who 
vainly demanded the cannon for himself. 
An association, headed by Philibert Bert- 
helier, was straightway formed for the 
maintenance of the liberties of the 


Straightway a high quarrel arose between 
the Archbishop of Vienne and the Bishop of 
Geneva, who was instructed by the Duke 
to refuse compliance with the warrant, but 
in the end Pecolat was set free. 

Bonivard, writing of this period, says 
that in his youthful rashness he feared 
neither Duke nor Bishop; but Berthelier, 
with more experienced insight, prophesied 
that he himself would lose his head and 
Bonivard his benefice in the cause of Gene- 
vese liberty. As many of the leading citi- 
zens had entered into a bond of alliance, 
called combourgeoisie, with some of the war- 
like Swiss cantons whose pikemen were at 
that time so formidable on the battlefields 
of Europe, there was danger of stirring up 
a hornets’ nest if Charles openly attacked 
Geneva. Therefore, as Bonivard, using a 
different metaphor, quaintly puts it in his 
Chronicle, “the Duke tried every means of 
catching the fish without wetting his paws.” 
He tried to get the ecclesiastics of Geneva 
on his side, but in this he was circumvented 
by Bonivard; then he intrigued with the 
Swiss cantons, and at a favourable moment 
invaded the Genevese territory and seized 
the city. Bonivard was thrown into the 
prison of Grolée for two years and Berthelier 





city. Charles, seeking to lay hold 
of its leading members, was only 
able to seize upon one Pecolat, 
who was tortured and “lifted 
several times a day by a rope put 
round his neck.” By the skill of 
Bonivard a warrant was procured 
for this man’s trial at the archiepis- 
copal see of Vienne rather than 
the episcopal see of Geneva, but 
the difficulty was how to “ bell the 
cat,” and deliver that warrant into 
the hands of the Duke of Savoy or 
his tool the Bishop of Geneva. 
Both these dignitaries chanced to 
be attending mass at the church 
of St. Peter’s in Geneva, and a 
clerk was deputed to deliver the 
warrant to one of them on retiring 
from church. When the critical 
moment arrived, the clerk took 
fright and was about to hurry off, 
when Bonivard, then only twenty- 
three years of age, standing by him 
with a drawn dagger, compelled 
him to deliver the warrant into 











the hands of the Bishop, who was 
as much frightened as the clerk. 
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BONIVARD’S PRISON 


was arrested and beheaded; but on tidings 
of the advance of a Swiss army, the Duke 
prudently withdrew his forces. 

On the 25th March, 1529, the. famous 
“ Journée des Echelles,”’ which is still an- 
nually celebrated at Geneva, the Duke tried 
to carry out a plot to capture the city by 
means of a force disguised as peasants and 
furnished with cannon and scaling-ladders. 
The details of the plot, however, did not 
work smoothly, and the Duke was baffled 
in this coup d'état. In the following year 
Bonivard, who was now at large, had been 
furnished with a safe-conduct to go to 
Moudon to visit his mother; but in spite 
of this he was waylaid and captured by an 
armed band under Antoine de Beaufort, 
captain of Chillon, who waited in ambush 
among the wooded heights of the Jorat 
near Lausanne. He was bound and car- 
ried “garrotté” to the Castle of Chillon, 
where he was imprisoned for the space of 
six years. 
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In 1532 the Duke of Savoy 
paid a visit to Chillon, where 
his private chamber and that 
of the Duchess are still shown. 
He found his prisoner more con- 
siderately treated than he approved, 
and gave orders that he should be 
chained to a pillar in the dungeon. 
Here, in the words of the old writer 
Froment, “in the depths of the 
fortress beneath the rock near the 
water, Bonivard wore a pathway 
in the rock whilst walking (round 
the pillar) and composing many 
detached thoughts and ballads in 
Latin and French.” 

Meantime the Reformation doc- 
trines were being preached at 
Geneva by William Farel, and the 
Bernese, having also embraced the 
reformed faith, were still more dis- 
posed to thwart the Duke of Savoy 
in his projects against Geneva. In 
1536 they concluded an alliance 
with the latter city at a time when 
the Duke of Savoy was embroiled 
with his nephew, Francis I. of 
France. In the same year the 
Bernese, aided by the Genevese, 
laid siege by land and water to the 
Castle of Chillon. A flotilla was 
prepared, many of the boatmen and 
vessels being provided by Geneva ; 
and, after a brief siege, the garrison 
capitulated. Bonivard and several 
companions were found in the vaults and 
restored to freedom. On returning to 
Geneva he found a new order of things 
prevailing: the Reformation had been 
established ; the monasteries had been de- 
stroyed, and their revenues confiscated to 
the State. Bonivard, however, was received 
with honour, and a compensation was voted 
to him in the form of a pension of one 
hundred and fifty golden crowns. 

That was a memorable year in the history 
of Geneva and of the Reformation, for it 
was in it that John Calvin arrived there 
and began the work which resulted in the 
memorable attempt to establish a Christian 
state with laws directly drawn from Scerip- 
ture to regulate the lives of the members of 
a Christian community. It must be noted, 
however, that this idea did not originate 
with Calvin, for on the 2lst May of the 
year 1536, shortly after the return of Boni- 
vard, a General Council held at Geneva 
under the influence of Farel entered into a 
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Francis Bonivard, the Prisoner of Chillon 


Solemn Engagement to give effect in the 
lives of the citizens to Evangelical doctrines 
and morals. It was Calvin, however, who 
sought to carry out the idea with rigorous 
logical consistency. The preachers were to 
expound the Scriptures; the magistrates 
were to carry them into effect in the laws 
and penalties of the republic ; and the people 
were to give due obedience in their lives 
down to very minute details. 

How then did Bonivard comport himself 
under this Calvinistic régime? He found 
himself in sympathy with it so far as oppo- 
sition to the papacy and adoption of popular 
representative government were concerned ; 
but he was a humanist and a lover of good 
cheer and pleasant company, rather than a 
religious zealot or an austere ascetic. There 
were thus elements of natural antagonism 
between him and such a man as Calvin. 
Accordingly we find him absenting himself 
from the preaching, and not seldom cited 
before the Consistory for irregularities. 
He occupied himself with literature, and 
wrote controversial and other works, and 
in 1542 the City Council employed him to 
write the history of the struggle against 


HEN Summer’s a forgotten song, 

When days grow short and nights are 
long, 

What compensates for all that’s wrong ? 


My fire. 


When howls the wind and pelts the rain, 

When snowflakes freeze the shivering pane, 

What makes them spend their rage in vain ? 
My fire. 


When home I come from weary tramp, 

With soaking boots and spirits damp, 

What bids the threatening chill decamp ? 
My fire. 


When moping dumps the brain confuse, 

What will a genial warmth diffuse 

And cheer the eye with brighter views ? 
My fire. 


the Duke of Savoy. This work was under- 
taken by Bonivard in the true historical 
spirit: he faithfully consulted the official 
documents, besides drawing on his own 
personal knowledge. The Chronicle of 
Bonivard is the work no doubt of an ardent 
partisan, but it displays graphic power of 
narrative. A hint of its racy character has 
already been given, and another example 
may be cited in connection with the dis- 
appearance of the Duke of Savoy’s coat-of- 
arms, which had been affixed in a prominent 
position in the city. Who had removed it 
could never be discovered. “ Perhaps,” 
remarks Bonivard slyly, “St. Peter, the 
patron saint of the city, was jealous of that 
emblem, having no wish to see a secular 
prince reigning in Geneva, and had there- 
fore miraculously removed it.” 

Calvin,on examining Bonivard’s Chronicle, 
found it “ trop vif et familier” in style, and 
it is remarkable that the manuscript lay 
unpublished for nearly three centuries. It 
did not appear in printed form till 1831. 

Such in outline is the story, and such 
were the times of the real “prisoner of 


Chillon.”’ 


What makes my lonely soul to glow 

With quickened pulse and warmer flow, 

From bachelor heart to bachelor toe ? 
My fire. 


What dares the future to unfold 
In fairy sparks of red and gold, 
Or kindle memories of old ? 

My fire. 


The playful smile, the brow of snow, 

The cheek where rose and lily blow— 

What wakes the dream of long ago ? 
My fire. 


Ah, let me still thy secrets learn, 
And, if the past can thus return, 
Oh mayst thou never cease to burn, 
My fire. 
C. DU PONTET. 
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BY MABEL QUILLER-COUCH 


ISS PIDDICK is prone to revel in 
M sentimental melancholy, a thing 
which irritates me beyond measure. 
One meets with melancholy enough without 
going out to meet it, as she does. But 
what annoys me most of all is, that one 
is expected to pity those who look the 
picture of misery, though knowing quite 
well that they are thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. It is amazing how many do 
really enjoy bad health and bad spirits! 

I am very attached to Susan Piddick, but 
she does irritate me at times. 

On this particular occasion I met her 
coming down the hill with a woe-begone 
face, and the walk of one bent under the 
weight of care. I was obliged to stop and 
ask her what was the matter. 

“ Only my thoughts, dear,” she answered, 
with a lugubrious shake of her head. “ It 
occurred to me just now with great force, 
how like our Prospect Hill is to life. A 
gradual descent, a turning one’s back on 
youth and hope, on the gaiety and zest of 
life, on luxuries, all that money can buy— 
on——” Well, on everything that, in that 
frame of mind, she chose to consider worth 
having. 

I am afraid I cut her short rather crossly. 
In the first place, her musings were not 
altogether pleasing to one who happened 
to live near the foot of the hill in question. 
In the second, I dislike very much to hear 
people admitting that they have turned 
their backs on the best of life. For my 
own part I think there is nothing in the 
unrest and high hopes of youth to compare 
with the calm and restfulness of—of—well 
—of later years. In the third place, I had 
been feeling unusually cheerful and content 
when she, metaphorically, dashed her cold 
water over me, and gave me a chill which 
would last for days. 

“ Indeed,” I said tartly ; ‘and how does 
your metaphor apply to the open, green 
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common at the bottom of it, where, instead 
of dust and crowds and weariness, one can 
get peace and beauty and fresh air by 
merely walking a few yards? For my part 
I see no resemblance whatever. There are 
no deceptive curves, or difficult crossings, 
or dangerous corners to get round; no 
obstacles ——”’ 

“No,” she said; “but you must admit 
that the best of the houses are at the top, 
and we get smaller, and shabbier, and 
gloomier, and—and older and duller as 
we go down.” 

“ Then turn round and walk up the hill,” 
I said snappily, “and your theory is done 
for. We begin at the bottom in a modest 
and humble way, and we climb up and 
up to bigger houses, finer gardens 

“ That’s just it,” she interrupted with a 
note of sad triumph in her voice, “ we 
don’t; the older people are all——” 

“ At any rate,” I said, “it rests with our- 
selves whether we grow gloomy. Good- 
bye,” I added, holding out my hand. “I 
must go; youare toodepressing. You need 
toning up,” I stepped back to add. “ Take 
a tonic, and I am sure you will agree with 
me, that the calm and content which comes 
with middle age is far more to be desired 
than “ 

“TI only hope,” she said coldly, “ that I 
shall live till middle age to discover all 
these joys;” and with that she turned 
away. 

It showed a nasty spirit on her part to 
make such a remark and then leave. It 
placed me in rather an embarrassing posi- 
tion, for I did not like to burst at once 
into explanations to Maria Smale, who was 
with me, that there was but a trifling differ- 
ence of five years between us; it would have 
looked as though I had been annoyed by 
what Susan hadsaid. However, I managed 
at last, after some thought, to meet the 
difficulty by remarking casually that Susan 





had been subject to low spirits even when 
we played together as tiny children. 

But to return to our hill. After Susan 
Piddick’s remark I paid more attention to 
the outward aspect of the houses, and the 
inner one as regards the inhabitants, and I 
could not help being impressed by some of 
the things I observed. 

It was quite true that the top of the hill 
began with larger houses, carefully painted 
and kept in excellent repair, with gay, well- 
kept gardens, guarded by handsome iron 
railings with florid ornamentations and 
much gilding; that young people, young 
married couples with new babies, or more 
experienced married couples with babies 
not so new, but all prosperous and well-to- 
do-looking, dwelt at the top. Then came a 
middle section, where neither railings nor 
houses were kept so well repaired and 
painted, and the gardens bore signs of 
spasmodic amateurish attention. The cur- 
tains and flower-beds, and indeed everything 
about these houses and their inhabitants, 
were less monotonously conventional, and 
more interesting. Artistic and literary and 
musical people mostly dwelt in them. 
People with small banking accounts, per- 
haps, but many merits, and a courage 
which allowed them to have blinds and 
curtains of their own choosing. 

Then, after these, the houses and gardens 
grew smaller, a neater, better-tended air 
clung to curtains and blinds and gardens, 
but the railings were severely simple, and, 
for the most part, not only had no gilding, 
but very little paint, and as often as not, as 
one approached the end of the hill, the 
latch, or the spring, or both, would be broken; 
and—yes, I must admit, some of the houses 
showed on their faces, as do human beings, 
the signs of a struggle for existence. 

The difference in the servants too was as 
marked as the difference in the houses and 
railings, and I have seen Miss Titteridge’s 
Emma, who is really a nice creditable 
servant, almost slink past Mrs. Samuel 
Moss’s overbearing housemaid, glancing up 
at her with a wondering, deferential awe 
never called up by her mistress or mistress’s 
friends. It made me really angry to see 
how overbearing assumption can command 
a respect never paid to real worth. 

Susan Piddick was right in another 
respect too. Out of a dozen houses at our 
end of the hill, at least eight were occupied 
by solitary, elderly, or old, men and women 
—mostly women. I wonder why it is one 
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meets with so many more lonely old women 
than men, as one passes through life ! 

With some of the eight I nad become 
more or less acquainted by one means or 
another. Mrs. Gamble, who lived at number 
40, the last house but one on the opposite 
side, and I had become friendly over cats. 
Her tabby, amongst others, had shown a 
decided predilection for my garden. Perhaps 
had I followed my instincts and driven him 
away with the energy I devoted to others 
of his kind, I might never have known his 
mistress. Certainly I should not have 
known her as intimately as I came to do. 

While still resenting Susan Piddick’s 
depressions I met Mrs. Gamble. She was 
bustling about the street, flitting from shop 
to shop, her arms full of parcels, her face 
bright with smiles, a large bunch of flowers 
in her hand. 

“Why, Mrs. Gamble,” I cried, with real 
relief, “it quite cheers one up to see you 
so brisk and smiling. You look as though 
you had been hearing good news.” 

“ Do I?” she said, all pleased and excited 
over even the telling of it. “ Well, so I 
have, my dear. I’ve had a letter from my 
daughter this morning, and she’s coming 
home to-morrow. I expect she is having 
her holidays now. She is in a shop, you 
know ;” with a keen glance at me. I did 
not know, but I only nodded, and the old 
woman went on. “I couldn’t afford to 
keep her at home, and she wouldn’t have 
stayed if I’d wanted her to, she was anxious 
to be living her life her own way. So I 
spared her a—a little every year, and by 
taking a lodger I could keep on the little 
house here, so that she should have a home 
to come to if she was ill, or out of a situation, 
or anything. And I’m sure nobody could 
have been more fortunate, for Mr. Harris, 
the gentleman who lodges with me, is one 
of the best and noblest gentlemen any one 
ever could meet with.” 

In her excitement Mrs. Gamble dropped 
half her flowers, but failed to notice it until 
I picked them up and handed them to her. 
Having started her talking I seemed to be 
at once drawn into intimacy with all her 
family history. ‘ He is so thoughtful,” she 
went on enthusiastically. “ This morning, 
when I told him Florrie was coming, he 
said he would stay in and look after the 
house if I wanted to go shopping, and glad 
enough I was. He said he would manage 
to be away all day to-morrow, so I wouldn’t 
have his meals to get, and extra trouble 
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WITH A SUPERCILIOUS, BORED EXPRESSION SHE WALKED AT LEAST 
THREE PACES AHEAD OF HER MOTHER 


kind and thought- 
ful I don’t know 
what I should do 
without him, in 
fact I couldn't 
have got on all 
this time without 
him.” 

I congratulated 
her on her good 
fortune with her 
lodger, and her 
good news about 
her daughter, and 
went on my way. 

A few days later 
Isaw MissGamble 
and her mother— 
as marked a con- 
trast as daughter 
ever was, and in 
every particular 
inferior. She was 
one of thousands 
of the type pecu- 
liarly common to 
London. Masses 
of hair supported 
masses of hat, 
serpent-like skirts 
swept the dirty 
streets, her bare 
throat was en- 
circled with 
trumpery _neck- 
laces and chains, 
her wrists with 
jingling _ bangles 
on which, appar- 
ently, every coin 
and trinket she 
possessed had 
been hung. But 
what disappointed 
and disgusted me 
most was the 
attitude she adopt- 
ed towards her 
mother. With a 
supercilious, bored 
expression she 
walked at least 
three paces ahead 


when I was expecting my daughter; but I of her, never speaking if there was a passer- 
wouldn’t hear of his putting hisself out so, by to see her. While behind her, still with a 
for I know he’s so busy with his writing he smile on her face, though vaguer, and some- 
doesn’t know how to get through with it what troubled, with apology in every line 
before he goes for his holiday. He is so and curve, hurriedon the mother. In those 
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few days she had learned, apparently, that 
that was her rightful attitude. 

The next day I met her out alone. Her 
smile was gone altogether, except when she 
made it come. “ Well, Mrs. Gamble,” I 
said laughingly, “‘ you are having a holiday, 
I suppose, with Mr. Harris away and your 
daughter home to keep house.” To my 
astonishment the poor old lip quivered 
instead of smiling, and the eyes, usually so 
bright and brave, filled with tears. 

“What is it?” I asked, stung with 
compunction. “I hope you are not in 
trouble ? ” 

Instinctively we turned and walked away 
together, but for a moment or so she did 
not speak, neither did I. At last she pulled 
herself together and began. “I’m losing 
Mr. Harris,” she said brokenly. “ At least 
I’ve got to write and tell him he must find 
rooms elsewhere.” Her tears began to run 
again. “ Florrie won't stay at home if I have 
a lodger; she says it isn’t lady-like, and 
she’ll never be taken notice of by anybody 
if they know her mother takes lodgers; and 
she says we haven’t got any drawing-room 
for her to bring a friend home to—and so 
I’ve got to part with him. I’m sure I don’t 
know what I shall do,” she sighed. 

“ Probably Florrie is in a position to help 
you, and she doesn’t want you to work so 
hard,” I said, trying hard to think of some- 
thing comforting to say. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,’”’ she said doubt- 
fully. ‘I haven’t heard anything about it 
yet. And it wasn’t any harder work looking 
after Mr. Harris than looking after her. I 
was glad to have something to do, and very 
glad of his company, and—and with his 
money coming in so regularly every week 
I felt I didn’t want for nothing.” 

I agreed so heartily inwardly with the 
poor old soul's arguments, it was hard to 
find anything to say. 

“T don’t know how to put it to him 
in my letter without hurting his feelings 
very much.” Here her handkerchief was 
surreptitiously applied to her eyes. 

“ Perhaps I can help you with the letter,” 
I said, glad to be able to relieve her in some 
way. 

She received my offer with much un- 
necessary gratitude, and we parted for the 
time. 

Between us we concocted a letter which, 
though it expressed only a tithe of the 
regrets and lamentations Mrs. Gamble 
confided to me to be reproduced in ink, 
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conveyed to the recipient, I hope, the fact 
of his dismissal with as little hurt as possible 
to his feelings. I longed to beable too to give 
him some further idea of the circumstances 
of the case on my own responsibility, but 
this I could not do then. At last, when the 
agitating epistle had been read over at least 
three times to the troubled old woman, 
and made, after each reading, a little more 
regretful, and a little less coherent by addi- 
tions, it was posted to him, and a few days 
later I saw Mr. Harris's belongings conveyed 
from No. 40 to No. 5 on the opposite side— 
an added pang to Mrs.Gamble. After that 
life settled down to its usual quiet. 

For about a week I was vexed at least 
twice daily by the sight of Miss Florrie 
Gamble serpentining along the road, her 
hair, her hats, her chains, and sweeping 
skirts becoming, it seemed to me, more and 
more aggressive and vulgar every time | 
caught sight of them. Then I went away 
for a long round of visits, and all the time 
I was absent I heard nothing of mother or 
daughter, for I had not told Susan Piddick, 
or any one else, of the foregoing facts. 

But on the very evening of my return, 
old Mrs. Gamble herself came to see me, 
though it might have been her ghost, or 
her own elder sister, from the change in 
her appearance. 

She was so thin and aged, and shabby 
and miserable-looking, I could hardly help 
exclaiming. 

“ Oh, I am glad to see you back, ma’am,” 
she said tremulously. ‘“ These three weeks 
past I’ve been looking every day to see if 
your house was open.” 

“Oh,” I said regretfully, “I wish I'd 
given you my address, then you could have 
written to me. Nothing wrong, I hope, 
Mrs. Gamble.” I noticed she had been 
standing awkwardly, her arms hidden, and 
her cloak bulging out. Now suddenly from 
under it she produced a large parcel, and 
pushed it across the table towards me. 

“ Everything’s wrong, ma’am,” she said. 
“T wanted to—I wanted to ask . 
Then she dropped into a chair and burst 
into tears, 

“You want to sell these?” I asked 
gently, troubled by the revelation which 
had burst on me, for when I undid the 
cloth which wrapped the things round | 
found inside a plated teapot, a jug, half-a- 
dozen old silver teaspoons, and a couple 
of old china dishes. There was something 
so pitiful in the sight of those few poor 
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treasures jumbled together there, so in- 
congruous, so precious, yet of so little real 
worth, I felt myself crying too at the sight 
of them. 

“What is it? What has happened?” 
I asked, trying hard not to sniff, and sur- 
reptitiously wiping two tears off the plated 
teapot. ‘Come, tell me all about it. I 
can see you are in trouble—perhaps I can 
help you. Where is your daughter ?”’ 

‘‘Home,” she sobbed, ‘“‘ home,” her tone 
unconsciously conveying the impression 
that therein lay the crux of the whole 
trouble. 

“Surely—she is having a very long 
holiday,” I ventured. I was really a little 
shy of thus intruding on another’s domestic 
secrets. 

“She’s left. She was dismissed, and 
they won’t—she spoke as she shouldn’t 
to the manager—and—and he won’t give 
her a character.” 

‘Has she tried for another place ?” 

“ Not till yesterday. You see, she in- 
tended to live at home—that’s why Mr. 
Harris was sent away—but she says home 
isn’t good enough for her. You see I—I 
hadn’t very much money for two to live on, 
and—and she wanted a little from time to 
time. She’s young, and young folk look to 
go about a bit, and get a few new things 
now and again, and now I haven't got my 
rent.” 

“ Hasn’t your daughter done anything 
all this time ?”’ 

“She thought of 
milliner.”’ 

“Thought of it! 
experience ?” 

“She trims her own hats.” 

I recalled the ‘‘confections’’ I had seen 
on the befrizzed head, and I am afraid my 
manner grew more sombre. “ Now-a-days 
one needs to learn a trade, and take some 
trouble with it to make any success,” I said. 
“And to keep things together you have 
been parting with your things? Florrie 
ought really to be ashamed of herself.” 

“ T think she’s only ashamed of me,” Mrs. 
Gamble said miserably, flushing hotly. “I 
have to do these things, and she gets more 
and more ashamed of me.” Her voice and 
manner pained me so I wished I had held 
my tongue. 

We had some supper together before I 
let her go back to her comfortless home, 
and then I locked away my poor little new 
possessions for the time. 
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After that for a while I rarely saw 
Mrs. Gamble, she was never to be met in 
the street as of old, probably she was too 
shabby to go out. The next time I did see 
her was weeks later. She came at night 
again, and this time with her cat under her 
arm. “I was going to ask you if you’d 
take care of my Kitty,” she said in a weak, 
tremulous voice, evidently with no idea of 
the strain she was putting on my friendly 
feelings. She was thinner and shabbier 
than ever, and ill and worn. I was quite 
anxious about her, and could not bring 
myself to refuse to take in Kitty. 

“T’m come to say good-bye,” she went 
on in a dull, broken-spirited way. 

“Good-bye!” I cried. She nodded; I 
saw she was almost incapable of speech. 

“You are going? But why—where ? 
Where is Florrie?” 

“Gone!” she cried. ‘She went yester- 
day. She’s got a place of a sort, tis poor 
pay, and a fourth-rate shop ; ‘tis a terrible 
come-down.”’ 

“ Never mind,” I said, infinitely relieved ; 
“that’s better than doing nothing.” 

“‘She’ll want help from me, she say.” 

“ Rubbish!” I snapped tartly. ‘ Scores 
of young women have to manage without 
help.” 

“She'll have to,” she cried, tears coming 
at last, “for I can’t keep myself even. I’m 
leaving because I’m being sold up, I’ve got 
no ’ome. She’s had all I’ve got, and now 
my furniture ’s got to be sold to pay a 

“Why couldn’t Florrie get work before?” 

“She wouldn’t hear of doing such as 
she’s doing now.” 

“ But she'll do it when she’s brought you 
to ruin rather than share the ruin,’’ I was 
going to add, for I have no patience with 
the airs and graces girls of that sort give 
themselves ; but I restrained myself, it was 
only cruel to impress the girl’s heartless- 
ness upon her mother. ‘“ And you—where 
are you going?” 

She was silent for a moment. “I—lI 
wasn’t going to tell any one,” she said at 
last. ‘I want to go where no one won't 
know me. I can’t go to the workhouse ”— 
in a tone of bitter hopelessness—“ for they'd 
bring me back here, and I couldn’t bear it 
where I’m known, but I dare say I shall 
find a place somewhere.”’ 

“Oh!” I thought; “and you think we 
are going to let you go like that! We are 
not as bad as that, even in London !”’ 

“ Anyhow, you are going to stay here 





now and have some supper with me, and 
then go to bed. You'll be better after a 
night’s rest. To-morrow we'll see about 
things.” She demurred at first, but finally 
consented to stay to supper if she might go 
home to sleep. “I can’t sleep properly 
anywhere but in my own bed,” she said 
pitifully. “The men ain’t going to take 
anything till to-morrow.” 

While we were having our supper, my 
little maid Hannah took over a note to Mr. 
Harris, asking him to call on me at nine- 
thirty, when I knew Mrs. Gamble would 
be gone. I did not stay to think if the 
step I was taking was within the bounds of 
propriety or not, or what Hannah might 
think. I only remembered those things 
later on. 

Punctual to the moment Mr. Harris 
appeared, listened with interest to my story, 
and discussed the mat- 
ter with me for some 
time. He really was 
a young man in a 
thousand, so thought- 
ful and _ considerate 
and gentlemanly, so 
touched by his old 
landlady’s plight. I 
couldn’t help thinking 
how proud some woman 
must be of such a son. 
But he told me he had 
no parents, they were 
dead. It is so often 
the way with parents 
whose sons would be a 
real comfort to them if 
they’d only been alive. 

With his help we 
soon settled matters for 
poor old Mrs. 
Gamble. It was 
only her rent for 
a quarter and a 
half that was 
owing, and one 
or two little bills 
in the neighbour- 
hood which that 
daughter of hers 
had been the 
main cause of her 
running up. The 
rent I happened 
to be able to 
settle with a little 
odd sum of 
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money I had in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, which I kept there in case of need. 
The other debts we were to arrange should 
wait awhile. A big millinery bill was to be 
sent straight to Miss Gamble to settle for 
herself. 

“ T’ll go back to-morrow, if she can have 
me,” said Mr. Harris enthusiastically. “I 
have given notice at No. 5, and shall be 
glad to leave quickly. And if she has got 
more rooms to let, I know a man who 
would be only too pleased to take them ; she 
can’t live on what I pay her.” And so it 
was settled. 

The next day Mrs. Gamble went herself 
to pay the money and arrange with -her 
landlord to stay on, a business which I 
calculated would take her some time, and 
while she was absent—the key having been 
left with me—I opened her house and 
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HELPED HER INTO HER NEWLY-KESTORED HOME 
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admitted Mr. Harris and a man with Mr. 
Harris’s books and luggage, etc., and that 
delightful young man immediately took 
possession of his old rooms, which were 
perfectly neat and clean, and looked as 
though they had not been used since he 
last used them. Oh, how we flew round; 
I am sure I never worked so quickly in my 
life before. Then I hurried out to give 
orders at two or three shops for a few 
necessary supplies to be sent at once, while 
Mr. Harris proceeded to light a fire in the 
kitchen. 

I was not absent long, but Mrs. Gamble 
completed her journeyings more quickly 
than I had calculated, for as I came down 
the hill I saw in the distance the familiar 
little figure come out of my gate—she had 
been, probably, to get her key—go slowly 
down the road, and turn in at her own. I 
followed at a greater rate than I had walked 
for many a long day, conscious that I did 
not look dignified, that Philida Minchin was 
signalling to me from the opposite side, that 
Susan Piddick was in her window looking 
at me with a gaze which could not fail to 
observe every defect in my appearance, but 
I paid no heed toeither. I wanted tospare 
Mrs. Gamble a shock. 

But I was too late. When I reached 
her gate I heard a little glad cry, and saw 
her being admitted by Mr. Harris himself. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, his cuffs turned 
up, a thick smear of smut across his hand, 
and more than a suspicion of it on his 
sleeves and face. But his smile—well! 
when I saw the way he looked at her I 
thought again what a thousand pities it 
was that his mother was not alive, and 
present. 

“IT came over to see if you would have 
me back,” he said jovially, before she could 








“T can’t find any other place to 
I’ve never been comfort- 
able since you turned me out, and when I 
found you were out I took the liberty of 


speak. 


lay my head in. 


bringing in my things and staying. I am 
turned out from over the way, in disgrace, 
this time. Come in and shut the door,” he 
added abruptly, “I don’t want every one to 
see me like this. I’ve been lighting the 
kitchen fire for you, it was out.” And he 
laid his smutted hand on her little bent 
shoulder and helped her into her newly- 
restored home. 

I waited for a moment before I knocked, 
and then I had to knock three times. 
“This door has kept me busy,” I heard 
a pleasant voice say as footsteps at last 
came through the hall, “ ever since Miss— 
Oh, there you are,” in a lower tone of 
relief as he saw me. ‘She seemed over- 
come with joy at first, and then I could 
manage her—but when her eyes fell on the 
groceries on the table, and the old teapot I 
had put on the stove, for some reason or 
other she began to cry, and I--I didn’t know 
in the least what to do. Will you go to 
her now ? and I'll go and have a wash.” 

I found her sitting in the kitchen sur- 
rounded by a confused medley of groceries, 
vegetables, ete. A bright firelight shone on 
her worn face and showed the gladness in 
her eyes and the tears. 

“Oh, my dear,” she gasped in a broken 
voice, “oh, my blessed dears, what can I say 
to ‘ee, or do for’ee, youand ‘im? And just 
look at the stove; if he hasn’t actually put 
the old teapot down to warm! Was there 
ever any one like him? When I saw that 
I could have sat down and cried my eyes 
out, bless his heart!’’ And then we both 
began to cry, and then to laugh, and so the 
situation was saved. 























HEN Paul was giving his farewell 
\\ address to the elders of the Church 
at Ephesus, he exhorted them “ to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” (Acts xx. 35). Now when 
we are called on to remember anything 
that Jesus said, we turn to the Gospels for 
the very words. But we look there in vain 
for these which Paul now quoted. They 
are not recorded anywhere else in the 
Scriptures. They are, in fact, part of many 
of the sayings of Jesus which were afloat, 
either written down by those who heard 
them, or preserved in their memories. That 
this one was well known to those whom 
Paul was addressing is manifest from his 
simple appeal to their memories. 


That there were many such sayings of 
our Lord, authentic and notable, handed 
down from one to another for generations 
after the Lord’s ascension, was to be ex- 
pected. What we have given us in the 
Gospels is clearly but the most condensed 


outline of what He spoke. John, at the 
close of his Gospel, plainly tells us as much 
when he says, “ And there are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.” The 
object of the Scriptures was not to make us 
wise about a thousand things, but to make 
us wise unto salvation; enough was recorded, 
then, for this specific end, as John reminds 
us again at the close of the 20th chapter : 
“And many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of His disciples, which are not 
written in this book ; but these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, 
ye might have life through His name.” 
These references to other words and deeds 
said and done by Jesus open up an inter- 
esting aspect of the way in which the Scrip- 
tures were compiled. It was a common 
belief at one time, and is, I have reason to 
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know, very wide-spread still, that the Scrip- 
tures were dictated to the sacred penmen 
much as we might dictate a letter to a swift 
writer. How far from this was the case the 
Scriptures tell us themselves. Laying aside 
the doctrine of inspiration, which isa theme 
in itself, it is easy to see that while explicit 
and divine illumination was needed on 
matters concerning which the writer could 
not possibly have any personal knowledge— 
as in giving an account of Creation, or fore- 
telling events, and such-like—yet this was 
less needed in the same high sense on 
matters which the writer himself had seen 
and heard. What was required then was 
simply honest testimony and a faithful 
statement. It was so the Gospels were 
written: they are the testimony of eye and 
ear witnesses of the things which they 
record. 

Luke makes this clear in his opening 
sentence. Writing to some person of note 
of the name of Theophilus, he explains, by 
way of preface, that his object had been to 
gather together and put in proper order of 
events the many notes and reports which 
were about concerning the sayings and 
doings of Jesus—to collate and edit them, 
in fact—he being qualified for this task by 
personally “ having had perfect understand- 
ing of all things from the very first,” his 
prime purpose being “that thou mightest 
know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed ’’— instructed, pre- 
sumably, by the notes of those who had 
heard the Lord speak, or by the oral word 
of those who had kept His sayings in their 
memories. 

And, just so, Mark seems to have received 
much of his Gospel from Peter, for Peter's 
hand is everywhere found on the hand of 
Mark. Matthew and John seem to have 
been independent, writing their Gospels as 
the memoirs of their own experience—as 
things they had themselves directly seen 
and heard. All the Gospels, in fact, are but 
the condensed reports of witnesses. 
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The oldest manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment hitherto discovered date from only 
somewhere about the fourth century. But 
the originals, from which these were copied, 
were far older, for as early as the second 
century they are spoken of, alluded to and 
quoted from, in one book and another, and 
were so well known in that century that 
the universal Church subsequently accepted 
them in the form we have now. 

It was almost natural that the originals 
should disappear, because of the very care 
taken of them in times of persecution ; they 
would, for the most part, be concealed from 
those who would have destroyed them, and 
their place of concealment, I make little 
doubt, will yet be found. However inter- 
esting such a discovery may be for the 
very handwriting of the apostles, it will, I am 
convinced, have little other interest, for it 
will be found that the copies which the 
Church has possessed during all these 
centuries are faithful to the originals. 

Of the many notes which thousands of 
disciples must have made on their own 
account of what they themselves or others 
had heard Jesus say as He went about 
preaching and teaching, the most interest- 
ing “find” is that which has been made 
lately in Behneseh, a village in Middle 
Egypt, about 120 miles south of Cairo, on 
the Nile, and about equi-distant from Jeru- 
salem on the one hand, and Alexandria, the 
ancient seat of Eastern learning, on the 
other. Where this squalid Arab village is 
now there stood once the important city of 
Oxyrhynchus, the capital of its district, and 
famous for its learning; all that repre- 
sents its former greatness now, however, are 
but heaps of sand. It was here that Dr. 
Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, while making ex- 
cavations, came on what was evidently the 
ruins of an old library, finding a store of 
manuscripts so rich as almost to include the 
whole of the ancient Greek literature, 
besides thousands of other documents of 
the usual commercial character, such as the 
buying and selling of land, private corre- 
spondence, wills and contracts. 

As might be expected, the first sampling 
of these had to be hasty work, as it would 
take years to go carefully over them all, and 
there was just a chance that some rare and 
valuable manuscript might for many a day 
have to be cast aside owing to its true 
worth not being noticed at the first, but, 
happily, on one little piece of paper, not 
larger than a carte de visite, Dr. Grenfell’s 
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eye lighted on the Greek word karphos. 
This at once appealed to the keen instinct of 
the Bible scholar; karphos means a mote— 
a mote dancing in the sunbeam—and at 
once he remembered the New Testament 
reference to “the mote in thy brother's 


eye.” This led him to pause in his hasty 
sampling, clean the scrap carefully and 
examine it leisurely, and he soon had his 
reward. He had come upon the oldest 
reference we have to the sayings of Jesus! 

There were eight of these, four of which 
call for little remark, being but copies or 
echoes of what we have already. Piecing 
together the torn and decayed fragment, 
these sayings are 

1. “Jesus saith: And then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote which is in 
thy brother’s eye.” 

2. “ Jesus saith: A prophet is not accept- 
able in his own country, neither does a 
physician work cures on them that know 
him.” 

3. “Jesus saith: A city built on the top 
of a high hill and firmly stablished can 
neither fall nor be hidden.” 

4. “Jesus saith: Thou hearest with one 
ear, but the other thou hast closed.” 

It is easy to see that these four, if they 
vary in an expression here and there from 
what we have recorded, are yet in substance 
the same as what we have, and are just such 
as an honest listener might jot down after 
hearing the speaker utter the words. 

The other four sayings, however, contain 
much that is new. These are— 

1. “Jesus saith: Except ye fast from the 
world, ye shall in no wise find the kingdom 
of God ; and unless ye keep the Sabbath as 
a Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.” 

It is not difficult to catch the meaning 
here. To fast from the world is to abstain 
from its spirit—the injunction which we have 
in one form or another on page after page of 
the New Testament. And the keeping of the 
Sabbath as a Sabbath—as a rest of soul 
unto God—is at once one of the most urgent 
needs of our own souls and one of the most 
elementary proofs of our obedience to God. 
But the selection of this saying from the 
lips of Jesus almost conclusively proves the 
writer of these jottings to have been a Jew 
who had become heartily and thoroughly a 
convert to Christ. 

The next saying is full of sad pathos— 

2. “Jesus saith: I stood in the midst of the 
world, and in flesh I was seen of them ; and 
I found all men drunken, and not one did I 





find thirsting among them. And I feel 
travail of soul for the sons of men, for they 
are blind in heart and see not, poor and 
know not their poverty.” 

If these be the very words uttered by 
Jesus, is it hard to guess when they were 
spoken? Would it not be on the eve of 
the day of the great Atonement, when 
He had lifted Himself up in the throng 
as the waters of the Jordan were being 
borne in triumph to the Temple, and cried, 
saying, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink”? Had none come? 
Were the crowds but as men debauched, 
none thirsting for a higher life? Was it 
then that He had to sigh sorely and say, “ I 
feel travail of soul for the sons of men” ? 
To say the least, it isnot unlikely. And do 
not let us overlook the statement that He 
knew whence He came: “I stood in the 
midst of the world, and in flesh was I seen 
of them.” Here is a witness to the 
incarnation. 

The next saying is broken, and almost 
undecipherable ; the fragments read thus— 

3. ‘Jesus saith: Wherever there are... 
and there is one . . . alone, [am with him. 
Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
Me; cleave the wood and there am I.” 

With fine, sanctified discernment the 
scholars who have pondered over this 
broken bit have pieced out the meaning in 
this wise—“ Wherever there are two, they are 
not without God’s presence, and if anywhere 
one is alone, I say I am with him.” That 
this is but a beautiful variant of the Lord’s 
promise to be with the two and the three 
gathered in His name, graciously bringing 
the mercy down even to the one, is further 
suggested by the next sentence which 
speaks of the Lord’s presence everywhere— 
“Raise the stone and there shalt thou find 
Me; cleave the wood and I am there.” In 
other words, that is—‘‘Do not abandon 
your ordinary secular callings in order to 
find me; rather, ply your tasks with the 
more zeal; if thou art a builder, raise the 
edifice ; if a woodcutter, fell the tree: I am 
there also—in all honest work.” Some 
take the meaning to be—“ Raise the stone ” 
—that is, the altar; “cleave the wood ”— 
that is, the fuel for the burnt-offering—“ and 
I am there.” This too is both beautiful and 
true, but I am inclined to think the drift of 
the whole passage is concerning every place 
being hallowed ground where the heart is 
seeking for Christ. Yet the thought is too 
suggestive not at least to be mentioned, that 
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some scholars interpret this saying as mean- 
ing—Raise the stone from the grave itself, 
and there shalt thou find Me; cleave the 
wood of the cross, and I am there. A most 
comforting sermon might be preached from 
this text for mourners and those who 
stumble at the cross. 

These seven sayings are all that are 
written on the little scrap, but later another 
portion was found on the same spot, con- 
taining these words— 

“Jesus saith: Let not him that seeketh 
cease from his search until he find, and 
when he finds he shall wonder; wondering, 
he shall reach the Kingdom, and when 
he reaches the Kingdom he shall have 
rest,” 

This is a very sign-post for seekers on the 
way to God. In one sense it but repeats 
what we have recorded in our Scriptures 
about “ every one that seeketh findeth,”’ but 
there is a new note struck, and that too a 
most important one—the value of the sense 
of wonder as a help to our spiritual progress. 
It is “ wondering ” he shall reach the King- 
dom. There never was a time when this 
message was more needed than the present; 
bit by bit the materialism of our age is 
driving out of us the blessed faculty of 
wonder. Weare growing less and less able 
to admire, adore, stand at gaze on the rare, 
the beautiful and the mystic; we want 
everything now put into scales, measured 
with the yardstick, or tested by the reagents 
of the chemist, and so, priding ourselves on 
our keen-sightedness, worlds on worlds are 
hidden from us. “Even so, Father; Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them unto babes”’ 
to those in whom the sense of wonder is 
freshest. ‘ Wondering, he shall reach the 
Kingdom.” 

But now, gathering all up, even as we 
waft back our thanksgiving to this old, 
unknown scholar who, being dead, is thus 
speaking to us afresh to-day, let us get 
to the heart, the central value of this 
“ find.” 

This, I take to be, is the fashion in which 
each of these sayings is introduced. It is 
quite unique, not being found in any other 
manuscript which has come to our hands. 
Each of the sayings begins with the words, 
“Jesus saith.” Not, mark you, “Jesus 
said,” as is our habit in referring to one who 
is dead, but “ Jesus saith,” as is our way of 
speaking of the living. Does this mean 
that the writer took the words down from 
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the very lips of Jesus? It might, in which 
case the manuscript becomes invested with 
a more thrilling human interest than that 
of any other which we possess. But, on 
the other hand, as has been pointed out, it 
might be but the loving way in which the 
dead are often still spoken of by the living, 
as Dr. Pusey used to refer to his dead son 
Philip, “ Philip says,” rather than “ Philip 
said,” or “used to say.” On this presump- 
tion, as well as from other indications, ex- 
perts are in tolerable agreement in deciding 
that the writing is about two generations 
after the ascension of Christ; within the 
time, that is, when men were still living who, 
as boys, might have seen and heard Jesus. 
But, oh! the blessed lesson there is for us in 
this way of regarding our risen Lord, not as 
One who was, but as One who 1s, for “ He 
liveth and abideth for ever.” “ Jesus saith: ” 
let us get this into our hearts as we ponder 


the Gospels, and they will be invested for 
us with a new power and inspiration. 

Summing all up, do not discoveries like 
these scatter much of the mist through 
which we are apt to look on the form of 
Jesus? They bring home the reality of 
His presence among men. He Himself 
wrote nothing, yet as He spoke, moving up 
and down the land, we see again the eager 
audiences listening, some taking notes— 
everything just as it might be with any 
great and healing preacher of our day ; and 
see too how by these notes and recollections 
the glad tidings were scattered about every- 
where. If something of this sweet reality 
be deepened in our hearts by this unknown 
scholar of the long-past day, then fresh 
encouragement will be given to us to pass 
the word of life, in season and out of season, 
believing that no word of the Lord shall 
finally perish unfruitful. 
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I 


OW-A-DAYS, on 
travelling northward 
across the border, one 
cannot tell where 
England ends and 
Scotland begins. The 
one kingdom melts 
into the other so 
harmoniously, that all seems, as it now 
virtually is, the same country. Not so 
was it in the time of Queen Anne. You 
could not have passed under the grim 
gateways at Carlisle or across the fortified 
bridge of Berwick without finding that 
there were huge iron doors to be unlocked, 
before you could get from the southern to 
the northern dominion. 

“The hideous road along the Tyne,” 
says North in his life of Lord Guilford, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “for the many and sharp turnings 
and perpetual precipices was, for a coach 
not sustained by main force, impassable ; 
his lordship was forced to take horse, and 
to ride most part of the way to Hexham.” 
The people are described as a comical set, 
with bristly beards, short cloaks, and long 
broadswords with basket hilts, hanging 
in broad belts and touching the ground. 
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Every one in his turn came up “cheek by 
jowl,” and talked with my Lord Judge. 
Of Berwick-upon-Tweed, which, though, 
according to Acts of Parliament, neither 
Scotch nor English, yet historically and 
in character belongs to both, we have a 
curious notice in Dr. Calamy’s Diary, on 
his way to Edinburgh in 1709. He arrived 
in the evening, when the gates were shut, 
and the bridge drawn up, and the keys 
carried to the Deputy-Governor’s lodging. 
The traveller gave half-a-crown to the 
sentinel to drink the Queen’s health, who 
took his name down, and went to the 
deputy and obtained permission for the 
stranger and his companions to enter—“a 
circumstance so odd at that hour, that the 
people took lights to their windows and 
doors, to see who and what was coming.” 

The first thing which arrests attention 
on looking at Scotland in the days of 
Queen Anne is the union of the two 
kingdoms, which was effected shortly after 
her accession. The two crowns had been 
united on the succession of James I. to 
the English throne, but the two countries 
remained disconnected in many respects, 
each having its own parliament, its own 
system of taxation, its own trade prin- 
ciples, its own political interests. The two 
machines did not work well together; 
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differences of organisation and differences 
in the motive power which kept them in 
action produced contrary results, which led 
the quick-sighted hero of the Revolution 
to desire the termination of the existing 
arrangement. In 1702 William III., in a 
message to the English Commons, stated 
his conviction that nothing could more 
contribute to the peace, security, and hap- 
piness of England and Scotland than a 
firm and entire union. What was desired 
by William was effected under Anne. 
Searcely had she been addressed as her 
Majesty—indeed, on the third day after 
her accession, when for the first time she 
lifted up her pleasant voice before the 
English Parliament—she opened the ques- 
tion of Union as one demanding immediate 
attention. Within less than two months 
a Bill passed appointing commissioners to 
undertake the business. 

The measure originated with England, 
and in response the Scots Parliament ap- 
pointed its own commissioners to meet 
those of the sister kingdom and negotiate 
the terms of the proposed union. But 
what had been foreseen speedily appeared. 
It was not likely that a race, or rather a 
union of races, which had for ages occu- 
pied the northern plains and hills of our 
common island, with their proud spirit of 
independence, with their fondly-cherished 
traditions, with the remembrance of battles 
fought to resist an English yoke, should 
readily and at once consent to the obliter- 
ation of their political individuality and 
merge themselves thoroughly in the same 
Commonwealth with their old southern an- 
tagonists. Whatever might be the Lowland 
sentiment—and that was not altogether 
friendly—a blaze of patriotic opposition 
burst out in many a Highland bosom. But, 
in spite of resistance from these and other 
quarters, the matter was brought to a suc- 
cessful end in 1706, when it was provided 
that the two States should form one united 
kingdom of Great Britain, of which the 
armorial bearings were to be determined 
by the Queen. The churches of the two 
countries were to remain distinct and in- 
tact; Scotland was to be represented in 
the Parliament of Great Britain by sixteen 
peers and forty-five commoners; the laws 
and customs of each country were to be 
preserved unaltered, unless the united 
Parliament should in particular cases de- 
termine otherwise. The Queen herself 
seems to have taken much interest in the 


proceedings, and even attended some of 
the meetings of the commissioners; and 
perhaps, as she watched the discussion and 
hailed the final results, there would cross 
her mind reminiscences of Edinburgh and 
Holyrood Palace, which, as a girl, she had 
visited with her father when Duke of York. 

On approaching the subject of the union, 
an inquiry presented itself to the mind 
of an illustrious historian, now no more, 
how it was that, though the union was no- 
toriously unpopular in Scotland, yet there 
were symptoms of Scotch pressure in its 
favour. Macaulay proposed the puzzle to 
another historian. “I believe,” said Mr. 
Burton, “you will find a simple solution 
in the urgency of the Scots for participa- 
tion in the English trade, and that you 
will find your way to this solution in the 
laws of the Protectorate and those of the 
Restoration.” Lord Macaulay wrote to 
Mr. Burton, saying, “I have looked into 
the question of commercial relations be- 
tween England and Scotland after the 
Restoration. You were quite right, and 
the subject is full of interest.” No doubt 
we have here a clue guiding us through 
certain perplexities waylaying the path of 
the historical student in matters connected 
with the days of Anne. If, on the one 
hand, romantic sentiment had its play in 
Jacobite and Cameronian bosoms, some 
wishing to support the Stuart cause and 
others to unfurl the Covenant flag, prin- 
ciples of commercial policy more effectively 
influenced the judgment of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow merchants. They saw the ad- 
vantages of free trade between the two 
countries. 

The story of the Union has been differ- 
ently told by different authors, according to 
their respective partialities and prejudices. 
Daniel De Foe was an advocate on the side 
of the English Government, and paints his 
picture so as, by dark colouring in the 
Scotch background, to throw into brilliant 
light the English friends of the Union. 
Lockhart is a counter authority, who im- 
putes bad motives to England, and glorifies 
the patriotism and independence of his 
own countrymen. Sir Walter Scott takes 
side with the latter, and throws the fasci- 
nation of genius over his own rendering of 
Scottish annals. Between these contend- 
ing historiang Burton holds the balance, as 
it appears to us, firmly and fairly, whilst 
he extenuates nothing, and sets down 
naught in malice. 
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It is very well known that charges of 
bribery at the time were brought against 
the negotiators of the Union, and that the 
English Government paid money to Scotch 
officials to buy their support. Lockhart 
makes bold accusations of this kind, and 
Sir Walter Scott supports him in this 
respect. But Burton sifts the matter as 
far as possible, and comes to the conclusion 
“that the statesmen of the day, English 
and Scots, thought it a thing to be regretted 
that whilst so delicate a piece of states- 
manship as the passing of the Scots Union 
Act was in hand, there were debts due by 
the Crown and arrears of salary to public 
officers unsatisfied; and that the transfer 
of money from the English to the Scotch 
exchequer was a temporary loan for the 
removal of these causes of discontent.” 

In attempting to present the state of 
things in Scotland under Queen Anne 
pictorially and socially, we begin with the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Picturesque archeology delights in ruin, 
decay, and filth; strange though it be, who 
can deny that not merely the Dryasdust 
fraternity, but men and women who are 
under the inspiration of poetical sentiment, 
feel an interest in poring over engravings 
of old tumble-down houses, of courts and 
alleys, closes and wynds, broken windows 
and dilapidated doors—such as abound in 
the illustrations of Wilson’s Edinburgh in 
the olden time. With such helps we frame 
to ourselves some idea of the appearance 
of the Castle, the Grass Market, the High 
Street, the Tolbooth, and Holyrood Palace 
in the days of Queen Anne. We must not 
forget that some things which seem to us 
as very old were not so then; casements 
now rotting in their frames were then 
good pieces of painted joinery; walls now 
revealing an inner skeleton of timber and 
lath were then well plastered; sculpture 
and decoration now defaced and begrimed 
then stood forth distinct and cleanly; 
staircases now so rickety that it appears 
perilous to trust one’s foot upon them were 
then firm and steady. To the eyes of 
ladies and gentlemen at that day they were 
no more picturesque and interesting than 
are like homely and familiar objects to us 
now. The citadel which crowns the city 
heights was then a landmark of consider- 
able antiquity, telling of historic conflicts. 
The houses of noblemen stood in the High 
Street, redolent of associations with the 
Civil Wars and the Reformation. John 
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Knox’s house, then as now, called 
people’s thoughts to Queen Mary and the 
Regent Murray. The Tolbooth gathered 
round it a thousand ancient memories, and 
Holyrood stood a memento of ecclesiastical 
and political history, which ran far into the 
Middle Ages. 

In dwellings old and new, close together 
near the Canongate, there lived at Edin- 
burgh in the middle of the last century 
two dukes, two countesses, sixteen earls, 
seven lords (including lords of session- 
altogether fourteen), besides thirteen baro- 
nets. Hence we may conclude there were 
as many as, if not more, so grouped in the 
days of Anne, and in them occurred scenes 
such as Scott has chronicled with amazing 
witchery—assassinations and seizures, in- 
trigues and plots, struggles and duels, 
accompanied by preternatural dreams, and 
followed by thoroughly believed apparitions. 

Taverns in obscure places—in courts 
and closes, away from public thoroughfare 
—were places of resort noticed in the 
Latin lyrics of Dr. Pitcairn, who lived in 
Edinburgh in the first quarter of the last 
century. He speaks of bowls at the Cross 
Keys, huge cups at the Ship, and scal- 
loped oysters at Buchanan’s and Tennant’s. 
He mentions a suite of underground apart- 
ments in Parliament Square, approached 
by a descending stair opposite the oriel 
window of St. Giles’s Church, in a mass 
of buildings called The Pillars. Ladies as 
well as gentlemen frequented such haunts, 
and sat there eating oysters and drinking 
punch. 

We do not know whether in Anne’s time 
tricks were played by lawyers, like those of 
“ High Jinks,” under Counsellor Pleydell, 
described in Guy Mannering. But dissi- 
pated young fellows, going home from 
their orgies in the taverns and cellars, 
would tear off from the doors the new and 
handsome knockers which were coming 
into fashion—“ brazen-faced articles,” as 
Chambers calls them, “which received the 
full share of odium always conferred by 
Scotchmen of the old school upon tasteful 
improvements.” These knockers took the 
place of, and gradually superseded, the old 
risps or clappers or ringles, as they were 
termed, being small iron strips or bars 
projected from the door and supplied with 
a ring, which, being rasped roughly along 
the serrated edge of the projection, pro- 
duced an unpleasant sound. 

Now the reader may fancy himself walking 
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in the city as it was 170 years ago, and 
marking some of the notabilities to be met 
with on his way. There, under the arch 
of the ‘“ Netherbow ” (taken down in 1764), 
you see the second Duke of Queensberry, 
leader of the Government party—indeed, 
Lord High Commissioner—a man of great 
ability, and well qualified to steer the bark 
of the Union just launched amidst the 
rocks, shoals, and eddies which imperil its 
voyage. He lives in a huge mansion by 
the Canongate, where his miserly father 
lived before him ; and there he keeps court, 
and gathers together not only numbers of 
the nobility and gentry, who agree with 
him in opinion, but, much to his annoy- 
ance, crowds of the baser sort, who, ignor- 
antly opposed to the recent measure, testify 
their sentiments by hisses and hootings 
under his Grace’s windows. There also 
goes the Duke of Hamilton, chief of the 
anti-Unionists, premier peer of Scotland, 
of immense wealth, proud of his ancient 
descent. He is riding in his sedan-chair 
to Holyrood House, followed by troops of 
apprentices and a good many excited citi- 
zens, who cheer their leader. Next appears 
Lord Belhaven, bluff and burly, “ looking 
like a butcher,’ his opponents say. He 
lives in Mint Court, near St. Mary’s Wynd 
and the Cowgate; and, though he fought 
for William III. at Killiecrankie, he is 
now opposed, heart and soul, to this union, 
which he looks on as a newfangled scheme, 
tending te the ruin and dishonour of his 
beloved country. Andrew Fletcher, of Sal- 
toun, is another notability you meet with 
in your ramble—a low, thin man of brown 
complexion, full of fire, with a stern look, 
and fifty years old. He is a gentleman 
steady to his principles, of nice honour, 
with abundance of learning, sharp as the 
sword he wears, and bold as a lion; a sure 
friend, and an irreconcilable enemy, he 
would lose his life readily to serve his 
country, and would not do a base thing to 
save it. His thoughts are large as to re- 
ligion, and could never be brought within 
the bounds of any particular sect. Nor 
will he be under the distinction of a Whig 
or Tory, saying those names are used to 
cloak the knaves of both. Next, observe 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, who lives in 
a fine mansion by the Netherbow, with 
gardens descending “by a succession of 
ornamental terraces to the Cowgate.” 
“Mean and degraded,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“as this ancient thoroughfare now is, there 


are not wanting traces of those palmy 
days when nobles and senators of the 
capital had there their palaces, whose 
magnificence excited the admiration of 
strangers, though now its name has almost 
passed into a byeword.” The Marquis of 
Tweeddale is a well-known personage, leader 
of what is called the “ Squadrone,” who 
had been in office and then turned out—a 
party, to speak plainly, who seem to have 
waited to see what course of conduct would 
best serve their own interest. A very 
different man is Sir John Maxwell of 
Pollock, “‘a very honest gentleman of no 
extraordinary reach’’—zealous for the 
divine right of presbytery, which hurries 
him often to act in a hard way to men of 
less confused principles, thinking it doing 
God service. 

We must put an end to this 
review, only pointing out some peculiari- 
ties of dress in the people passing to and 
fro in the great thoroughfares. We read of 
calashes, capuchins, négligées, stomachers, 
stays, hoops, lappets, pinners, pads, fans, 
busks, rumple-knots, etc., as worn in the 
last century; but, as fashion is changeful, 
we cannot determine precisely which of 
these articles were common in Anne's 
days. At all events, ladies then some- 
times wore black velvet masks in the 
street, and probably, in walking, carried 
the skirt of their gown over the arm, so as 
to exhibit a gay petticoat. The town guard 
might be observed every night, at eight 
o'clock, dressed in a dingy red uniform, 
with cocked hats, and carrying Lochaber 
axes, beating their drums between the 
Lucken booths and the Netherbow. 

On the north side of the Tolbooth, Dr. 
Calamy, who visited Glasgow on the sove- 
reign’s birthday in 1709, says of it: “It 
is as pleasant a place as any I have seen. 
The city is well built. The College is a 
good building, and so is the Tolbooth or 
Town House. It has a lofty tower, with 
melodious bells, which chime every two 
hours. The chief church is very large, 
and of the Gothic sort. The churchyard 
has as many odd epitaphs as one shall 
commonly meet with. The College library 
has a good collection of books and some 
MSS. In it are also preserved several 
stones, taken out of the old Roman wal! 
in the neighbourhood, and kept in very 
good order.” He describes a new church 
built in the Roman form, without pillars, 
like the theatre at Oxford. On the left 
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hand of the pulpit, when he preached, 
were divers of the nobility who lived in or 
near the city; and we can see them, with 
their long, flowing perukes, their laced 
neckcloths, their embroidered waistcoats, 
their broad-buttoned outer garments. On 
the right hand were the masters and 
scholars of the University, with their 
leaders; and in front sat the magistrates 
in great state and order. Amongst the 
magistrates we can fancy one of the Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie type, with his short-curled 
wig, well-buttoned cuffs, spacious lappets 
over his waistcoat-pockets, and a silver- 
mounted cane in hand. 


II 


Edinburgh in the reign of Queen 

Anne. It must have been a gorgeous 
spectacle when, in 1703, a new Parliament 
of the old régime was opened for the last 
time. Military footguards lined the way 
from Holyrood Palace to the Netherbow 
Port. Thence the road up to Parliament 
House was kept by the Civic Guard. Along 
this avenue marched the members, each 
name being called as its owner proceeded 
to take his place. All wore heavy doub- 
lets. And after the Commoners came the 
nobility, in splendid robes, attended by 
train-bearers. Lackeys waited on the High 
Commissioner, and they wore velvet coats 
with armorial embroidery. The crown, the 
sceptre, and the sword of state were carried 
by officers richly attired. Heralds and pur- 
suivants glittered in the procession, and 
the High Street rang with the clangor of 
trumpets. All the important persons were 
on horseback, and special arrangements 
were made to assist in mounting and dis- 
mounting—as some of the good burghers, 
like Bailie Nicol Jarvie, were not much 
accustomed to the use of stirrup and 
saddle. In consequence of the procession 
being a cavalcade, it went by the name of 
the Riding. 

In the Parliament House, with its oaken 
rafters—the walls hung with portraits of 
Scottish sovereigns—the proceedings were 
solemnly opened, and Scotch tongues were 
then let loose to debate on important ques- 
tions rife in the public mind, especially 
matters connected with the forthcoming 
Union. 

If a less splendid, yet a still more heart- 
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stirring scene was enacted in Parliament 
House when the grand and decisive debate 
on the absorbing Union measure took place 
in the autumn of 1706. Then it was that 
the Duke of Hamilton delivered his famous 
speech—the talk of all Scotland, full of 
appeals to national patriotism, and allu- 
sions to Robert the Bruce, and the ancient 
Douglases and Campbells, enough to make 
a Scotchman’s blood tingle—and all to 
rouse enthusiastic opposition against the 
sons of Caledonia who were mean enough 
to surrender their independence dearly 
bought on fields of yore. Then it was 
that Seton of Pitmedden calmly reasoned 
out the question, and showed his excited 
fellow-countrymen that the Union’ was a 
cure for existing evils, and would prove 
a source of advantage to their children’s 
children. Then it was that Lord Belhaven, 
“bluff and burly,” poured out his feelings 
in a passionate torrent of theatrical invec- 
tive, wrought up to the highest tones of 
classic declamatory rhetoric, against the 
Government measure, a speech pronounced 
to be “an event in the history of Scotland.” 

There was immense excitement out of 
doors during and after the debate. Inflam- 
matory pamphlets were published, fiery 
appeals were made to the population, lies 
of all sorts were told to create a riot, and 
mobs assembled denouncing vengeance. 
Less mischief followed than might have 
been looked for. The ex-Provost’s house 
sustained a sort of siege, but his brave 
wife screamed out of the window, and the 
town guard came to her assistance. The 
affair was much exaggerated by Daniel 
De Foe: “ A more formidable riot happened 
at Glasgow, where the rabble were masters 
of the city for some days;” but here again 
the historian of the Union seems hard put 
to it to substantiate his sweeping allega- 
tions of mischief, and has to sum up a 
terrific general description with the words, 
“except that there was no bloodshed, they 
acted the exact part of an enraged, un- 
governed multitude.” 

Alarms as to a French invasion obtained 
amongst the Edinburgh people in 1707, 
when the Jacobites were busy intriguing 
on behalf of the Pretender. Vessels from 
France approached the Firth of Forth, and 
were sighted by Scotch sailors on the look- 
out. No doubt there was plenty of talk 
about the enemy in the closes and wynds ; 
but happily the foreign ships lost the tide, 
and, finding an English fleet close behind, 
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the leader of the expedition was glad hastily 
to cut his cable and set sail northwards. 

Amusing incidents occurred in connexion 
with political affairs. There was a Lady 
Effie, daughter to the Earl of Eglintoun, 
and the wife of “Union Lockhart.” Lady 
Effie plunged into curious intrigues to help 
her husband. Suspecting that Mr. Forbes, 
a zealous Whig, had got hold of papers 
implicating her spouse, and intended to 
hand them over to the Government, she 
dressed up her two sons in fardingales and 
masks, patches and jewels, and sent them 
out to play the part of fashionable street- 
walkers, and to decoy the Whig gallant 
into a tavern, where they made him drunk, 
and robbed him of the dangerous docu- 
ments. This anecdote, related by a grand- 
nephew of Lady Lockhart, furnishes a 
graphic picture of the manners and notions 
of the age of Queen Anne. 

The history of religious affairs supplies 
further notices of those times. Presby- 
terianism is the established religion of 
Scotland, in a deeper and wider sense than 
Episcopalianism is the established religion 
of England. It is not only established by 
law, but by the influence of history, of 
tradition, and of education, to an extent 
perhaps which can scarcely find a national 
parallel. 

At once we had better turn our attention 
to the General Assembly, the history of 
which, as to real power and popular in- 
terest, presents a striking contrast to the 
English Convocation at that time. The 
Assembly, at the epoch of the Union, met 
in state within the walls of St. Giles’s 
Church. There, in the presence of the 
Lord Commissioner, sat the following 
ecclesiastical celebrities of the age—Car- 
stairs, the friend of William III., a man 
fitted by nature and habit for ecclesiastical 
statesmanship, in point of ability and skill 
taking high rank amongst historical per- 
sonages of the spiritual order; Boston, 
author of The Fourfold State, a very 
different person, but one who possessed 
power of a certain kind, or he never could 
have made the mark he did on the senti- 
ments of his own times—he may be taken 
as a type of the old-fashioned Evangelical 
Presbyter ; Wodrow, archeologist and his- 
torian, as well as divine, comes between 
the two—not so broad as Carstairs, not so 
narrow as Boston, but most faithful to 
the spiritual interests of his country, and 
much more disposed to a charitable judg- 
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ment of others than some of his brethren. 
These, and other celebrities, sat, row behind 
row, under the roof of St. Giles’s, ready to 
debate the questions of the hour; and, one 
after another, they rose to address the 
moderator in speeches which moved the 
House more or less. They discussed the 
Union and the abjuration oath, patronage 
and toleration. Ecclesiastical discipline 
became a puzzling problem. The want 
of it was lamented. “ When the golden 
snuffers of the sanctuary were taken away,” 
it was quaintly said, “the lamps and lights 
could not but burn dim;” and curious 
cases calling for Church discipline are 
recorded by Wodrow. It is plain, from 
what he has written, that the old Cove- 
nanting spirit was on the decline in the 
upper classes and in the larger towns, but 
that it lingered in country presbyteries with 
persistent force. The secession epoch did 
not begin under Queen Anne, but it was 
being prepared for by earnest desires after 
discipline, cherished by some and checked 
by others. 

Wodrow abounds in lamentations over 
evils with which he and his brethren had 
to struggle. ‘A lax gentry and nobility ;”’ 
“attempts to restore patronage;’’ “the 
Church placed in a perilous juxtaposition 
with malignants on one side and separ- 
atists on the other;” “the hurt done by 
Quakerism, then on the increase, in Scot- 
land;”’ and above all, “the extraordinary 
growth of Popery,”’—these are vexations 
which the good man particularly specifies. 

From papers in the possession of Lord 
Panmure, brought to light by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, it appears that there 
was a gentleman, the Honourable Henry 
Maule, an ardent Jacobite out in 1715, a 
non-juror of the English Episcopal type, 
who had much correspondence with the 
Rev. James Greenshield, a clergyman in 
English orders, who, at the instance of the 
Edinburgh Presbytery, was thrown into 
prison for using the Book of Common 
Prayer. Out of his imprisonment arose 
the Act of Toleration under Queen Anne, 
for the benefit of Scotch Episcopalians. 
In one of Mr. Greenshield’s letters to Mr. 
Maule he deprecates the design of printing 
the Scots Prayer-book, that raised the 
Edinburgh tumults, saying it would divide 
the clergy and be of ill consequence. The 
non-jurors in Scotland boasted that they 
did not tie themselves down to any par- 
ticular liturgy; and, indeed, between the 
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Restoration and the Revolution the service 
of the Scotch Episcopal Church had been 
mostly in the way of extempore prayers. 

In the papers just referred to a scheme 
is detailed for the establishment of a ladies’ 
convent, without the known inconveni- 
ences of foreign nunneries. The scheme 
expresses the longing of devout people 
amongst non-jurors, and contains rules for 
the government of the. House—division of 
time, exercise, visits, diversions—the whole 
prospectus filling a small octavo volume in 
the handwriting of Queen Anne’s time. 
Papers belonging to the Earl of Strathmore 
further disclose a strange provision made 
by one of his ancestors for a service at his 
grave every day at twelve o'clock. Four 
men, wearing a white-cloth coat lined with 
blue serge, were by turns to read a form 
of prayer over the deceased, and if any of 
them could not read they were to learn the 
form by heart. As mention is made of the 
parish church, it would seem his lordship 
had professed the established religion of 
his country. As he died in 1695, we may 
suppose that this strange ceremony went 
in the days of Anne. 

We conclude what we have here to say 
of the Church by stating that among the 
clergy at that time there were no literary 
men like the Robertsons, Blairs, and 
Campbells of a later generation. Indeed, 
Wodrow, a principal author then, whose 
style is excruciating to a modern reader, 
remarks: “ A little more acquaintance with 
Bell letter, natural history, and gentlemanly 
bearing might be very useful, if prudently 
used, to carry on the ends of religion, even 
in conversation.” Certainly many of the 
theological books of that day are very hard 
reading now, and altogether literature in 
Scotland was at a low ebb. The English 
Augustan age of letters, so commonly 
coupled with the reign of Anne, did not 
extend beyond the borderland ; and besides 
Allan Ramsay—poet and bookseller, living 
at the sign of the Mercury, opposite to 
Niddy’s Wynd—the chief person in the 
polite book world of that period was the 
eccentric Archibald Pitcairn, who wrote 
some amusing descriptions of contemporary 
objects and scenes in Latin verse. 

We must now try and catch a hasty 
glimpse of the Highlands. 

We sometimes speak of the unalterable- 
ness of natural scenery in contrast with the 
changeful aspects of civilisation displayed 
on its surface, but the fact is that nature 


itself, under the hand of human industry, 
becomes so transformed that it may be 
questioned whether one who knew the 
Highlands a century and three-quarters 
ago would know them now. Highlanders, 
as soldiers, were unsettled, undependable, 
impulsive, brave, impatient, ready to die, 
or, if opportunity offered, to take to their 
heels. In case of war it was said of them, 
by the Master of Sinclair, first, if they were 
long without being brought into action they 
would fire and go home; secondly, if they 
fought and were victorious, they would 
plunder and go home; and thirdly, if they 
fought and were beaten, they would run 
away and go home. The outlines of hill 
and valley, of moor and glen, are undis- 
turbed; but roads and plantations, hedges 
and walls, the improvement of agriculture 
and the increase of buildings, have so revo- 
lutionised many a landscape, and created 
so many new features, that identity of 
appearance is almost lost; and we may 
rest assured that—taking into account the 
romantic touches given by the Wizard of 
the North to the places described in Rob 
Roy—Loch Lomond and Inversnaid did 
not strike the Highland hero as they do 
the modern tourist. 

Traditions of second sight were common 
amongst these people. Stories of wraiths 
or apparitions were told by old men and 
women to their children and grandchildren 
crouching round the peat fire, which filled 
the hut with smoke; and Burton goes so 
far as to say that incantations and material 
heathen sacrifices were known as late as 
the last century. 

There were castles inhabited by noble- 
men, and goodly mansions tenanted by 
lairds, amidst the picturesque and sublime 
rocks and mountains which diversify Scot- 
land, and at the time of which we speak 
the power of the Highland chief was 
struggling with the straits of poverty, and 
he found it hard work to make ends meet. 
The incomes of landlords were miserably 
small, compared with the revenues yielded 
by English rentals. Might and right were 
often in antagonism, and Highland chiefs 
lost control over their followers. Sheep- 
skin titles, as deeds were termed, were not 
always available to secure the loyalty of a 
clan. With a disputed succession to the 
crown, with the chief families in several 
counties divided into Jacobites and the 
upholders of the Revolution, feuds were 
rife, and intrigues were carried on to bring 
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back the Stuarts. Plot after plot was con- 
cocted by lords and lairds disaffected to the 
existing Government, and scores and scores 
of letters passed to and fro between High- 
land Jacobites and the court of the exiled 
Pretender. The Stuart papers printed in 
Macpherson show how busy were certain 
agents of “ King James the m1 of England, 
James vur of Scotland,” as they called 
him. The number of regiments and the 
number of men drawn up on paper ready 
to bear their liege lord up to the throne are 
truly wonderful, and many a romantic story 
got interwoven with that intricate network 
of diplomacy, in which there was often 
more of poetry than policy. 

Some of the peasantry, no doubt, retained 
a spirit of independence, together with a 
bond of loyalty to their chieftains; but 
Mr. Burton describes the condition of some 
of them as no better than that of predial 
slaves; and what must have been the huts 
in which they spent cold winter nights, 
when even the Highland gentleman was 
content with a creel house—that is to say, a 
dwelling of wicker-work so laced together as 
to resemble the pattern of old runic stones. 

Rob Roy and the McGregor clan, as 
sketched by Scott, are types of people who 
lived in those days. Documents of the 
period recently brought to light, illustrate 
the character of the renowned Highlander. 
In a letter by the Duke of Montrose, dated 
November 1716, it is said, “ This fellow 
has now of a good while put himself at 
the head of the clan McGregor, a race of 
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people who, in all ages, have distinguished 
themselves above others by robberies, 
depredations, and murders, and of conse- 
quence harbourers and entertainers of all 
the vagabonds and loose people in the 
country. He has, from the time of the 
Revolution, taken every opportunity to 
appear against the Government, rather as 
a robber than as acting from a principle. 
Some three or four years before the late 
rebellion broke out—that would be about 
two or three years before Anne’s death— 
being overburdened with debts, he quitted 
his ordinary residence and removed some 
twelve or sixteen miles farther into the 
Highlands and put himself under the 
protection of the Earl of Breadalbane.”’ 

The Justices of the Peace at Ayr, in 
July 1715, complain of lawless proceed- 
ings of rather a different kind from those 
of Rob Roy. Irish cattle were brought 
over contrary to law, and were accordingly 
seized by the officers. The Justices de- 
clare they were afterwards taken by the 
mob and driven to the mountains, whereby, 
say they, “the whole species of our money 
is carried off, and our breed of cattle 
rendered useless.” 

What was the condition of the border 
country may be gathered from scattered 
notices in Waverley, Redgauntlet, and 
Guy Mannering—which, though they re- 
late to an after period, reflect much of the 
appearance of the district, and the habits 


and customs of the inhabitants, at the- 


opening of the last century. 





Is there a Revival of Irish Poetry ? 


OME time ago we had the pleasure of 
S noticing the work of an Irish poet of 
to-day, Mr. Savage-Armstrong, whose 
charming Ballads of Down had recently 
appeared. Now we find that Antrim has 
its poet also. There lies before us a dainty 
volume entitled Pat McCarty, His Rhymes, 
by John Stevenson.! 

The poems are written in the Antrim 
dialect, which is really Lowland Scots with 
some local modifications. They are divided 
into sections, according to subjects, such 
as ‘Home and the Man,” “ Wife and 


1 Pat McCarty, Farmer, of Antrim. His Rhymes, 
with a Setting. By John Stevenson. Edward 
Arnold, 6s, 
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Wean,” “ Visitors,” “The Winds and the 
Sea,” “ Love,” “Death.” Each section is 
introduced by an explanatory preface, in 
which, with great skill and accurate know- 
ledge, the author shows us the attitude of 
the Antrim farmer to the various aspects 
of nature and human life. 

Many of the poems recall Burns, and yet 
there is no slavish imitation, for Mr. Steven- 
son strikes a chord which is quite his own. 
Some of them, especially “The Abbey 
Tales,” recall Scott. Byt humour is the 
prevailing characteristic. Take, for instance, 
the poem called “ The Artist.” The artist 
is painting a landscape, in the foreground of 
which he places Widow Peggy Martin's 
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cottage. But after the manner of too many 
English artists, he must needs represent 
the walls all tumble-down and the windows 
stuffed with rags, while, of course, a pig 
stood at ease inside the kitchen door. 


‘* The picter finished to his taste the puir con- 
saited wretch 
Invited Peg, then passin’ near, to come and 
see the sketch. 


She cam’ wi’ smiles, her can o’ suds she sat 
doon by the way, 
And apron-wip’d her 
airms a bit, for it 
was weshin’ day. 


She look’d, she grunt- 
ed, grunted mair— 
the smilin’ face was 
gone ; 

It didna need a seer 
to see a storm was 
comin’ on. 


‘And wha’s pig-stye 
is that?’ quo’ she, 
‘wha’s pig-stye may 
it be? 

Is that my hoose? noo 
answer that just 
straight to me,’” 


He tries to pacify 
her, but in vain. 


*** And that’s my thanks, 
my gintleman, an’ 
that’s the way ye 
trate 

A puir lone widdy 
that has got to arn 
her bit o’ mate. 


Ye winna hae the 
abroad yer cheat.’ 

Wi’ that she dash’d her dirty suds right ower 
the pented sheet. 


pleesure, tho’, to send 


‘Ye ca’ it wather-colour work, I ca’ it trash 
instead, 

But wather-colour it will be in arnest noo,’ 
she said,” 


“The Managin’ Wife” is a clever poem 








Is there a Revival of Irish Poetry? 


in the satirical vein, and “James McWha, 
Esq-u,” is of the same character. 

The love of nature and the recognition 
of the great Creator’s power and goodness 


burst forth constantly. Take these lines 
from a poem “ To the Lark "— 


‘* Bonnie birdie, brown o’ feather, 
Often do I wonder whether 
God, who made ye rise and sing, 
Gave that power o’ throat and wing, 
That the dullest souls amang us, 
Might, o’er all the woes 
that thrang us, 
Learn from ye to rise 
and wait 
In the sunshine at His 
gate.” 


There are many 
pathetic lines on 
death and old age. 
Perhaps no poem in 
the whole volume is 
more beautiful than 
that called ‘‘ Second 
Youth,” in which the 
author contrasts life’s 
early youth, when 
years were long, and 
“castle-topp’d was 


every distant hill,”’ 
with the closing 
years— 

‘QO sweeter second 


youth oo’ shorter 
years 


That sees behind us 
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scene o’ storm and 
strife, 
The fallen castle and the shrunk estate, 
The trodden pathway wetted wi’ our tears, 
And sees us no’ the agéd endin’ life, 
But schooléd children comin’ to its gate.” 


Our readers will thank us for introducing 
them to a new poet with a genuine human 
heart, with many a musical verse, with the 
merry twinkle of Irish fun in his eye, and 
withal with a faith and hope which triumph 
over difficulties, and conquer death and the 
grave.—c. H. I. 
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BY JOHN R. JACKSON, A.L.S., ETC. 


LATE KEEPER OF THE MUSEUMS, ROYAL GARDENS, 


MONGST the thousands of advertise- 
A ments that surround us and bewilder 
us at our railway stations and along 
our railway lines, as well as in our news- 
papers and periodicals, many refer to articles 
of trade that to an unthinking mind are of 
very slight importance, but when the details 
of their manufacture and the statistics of 
the materials used in their preparation 
become known, the character of the special 
product springs into a magnitude but little 
dreamt of. It is some such position as this 
that varnish occupies in the minds of the 
general public on the one hand, and the 
makers and users of the preparation on the 
other, and it was with the view of making 
the subject better known that the writer 
made a pilgrimage to West Ham Abbey in 
the county of Essex to be instructed in 
some of the arts and mysteries of varnish- 
making. 

For the benefit of those who are un- 
acquainted with this favoured locality, we 
must explain that West Ham Abbey is not 
a name applied at the present time to an 
ecclesiastical edifice in some remote part of 
the county, but that it refers to a locality 
which is really contiguous to, if not actually 
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a part of, Stratford-atte-Bow, though in the 
Middle Ages a noble Abbey did exist here. 

Mr. Robert Ingham Clark, the principal 
partner in the varnish works we were 
privileged to inspect, and who favoured 
us with a “personally conducted tour,” 
combines with his business acumen an 
intelligent and scientific knowledge of the 
sources of all the materials used in his 
works, together with a love of archeological 
and antiquarian lore, so that, referring to the 
site now occupied by boiling furnaces, tall 
chimneys, and varnish tanks, he says—‘ To 
those acquainted with the West Ham Abbey 
of to-day, its factories, mills, and distilleries, 
the busy life and constant railway traffic, a 
vigorous effort of the imagination is required 
to realise that upon this very ground, ‘amidst 
green meadows, and watered by abundant 
streams,’ stood the famous Cistercian 
monastery of Stratford Langthorne, and 
that for more than four centuries—indeed, 
until the suppression of religious houses by 
Henry VIII1.—it was the tranquil habitation 
of hooded monks, who, in the seclusion of 
its cloisters, orchards, and gardens, passed 
their lives in devotional exercises and the 
worship of God.” It will suffice for our 
purpose to say that the works 
stand on the very site of the 
old Abbey, a fragment of which 
yet exists in a portion of a wall 
in which are two well-defined 
windows. 

Leaving the antiquity of the 
neighbourhood, we must say a 
few words on the antiquity of 
the use of varnish itself, which 
has been traced to the early 
Egyptians. Yarnish in some 
form is considered to be coeval 
with the art of painting or 
decorating, though probably in 
its earliest stages the protective 
coat of the painting or decora- 
tion consisted only of the 
natural resins or balsams as 
collected from the plants which 
furnished them. 

Mr. Ingham Clark, who has 
paid considerable attention to 
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the early history and composition of var- 
nish, refers in an elaborate treatise on the 
subject to a statement of Pliny to the effect 
“that Apelles invented a varnish, the com- 
position of which was known only to him- 
self, and it is also certain that the varnishes 
which had been made for centuries by the 
inhabitants of the eastern parts of Asia 
were in part known to, and employed by 
the Romans.” 

He further says, “It may readily be 
believed that the discovery of varnish was 
the fruit of repeated trials, and though 
those who made it had continually in their 
hands the essential materials, yet there was 
still a motive wanting—that of sustained 
demand—which was, however, soon created 
among peaceable and industrious nations 
by a taste for luxury, and extended by 
commercial intercourse.” 

The widespread use of varnish, or what is 
synonymous with it—lacquer—in different 
parts of the habitable globe is an indication 
of the attention that has from early periods 
been given by people of distinct habits to a 
preparation that, at one and the same time, 
preserves the decorated surface from 
atmospheric action and gives a gloss to 
it, thereby heightening the effects of the 
colour or the design. As illustrations of 
this, we need only point to the wonder- 
ful lacquer-work of the Japanese, the 
basis of which is the juice drawn from 
the stem of the Rhus vernicifera by a 
process of tapping, and prepared in a 
variety of ways to suit the kind of work & 
it is intended to embellish ; or again to |S 
the Indian lacquer, which is prepared 
from a resinoid secretion formed on the 
twigs of species of Indian figs (Ficus) 
and other plants by the punctures of a 
small insect (Coccus); or again to the 
lacquer-ware for which the Burmese are 
noted, and which is prepared from the 
juice of a big tree allied to the Japanese 
Rhus and known as the Thitsi (Melan- 
orrhea usitata). But all these are more 
or less the crude products of the plants 
which furnish them, with but little 
manipulation. As understood in Europe, 
however, varnish-making at the present 
day is a totally different matter, and 
consists, as Mr. Clark says, of discover- 
ing and practically applying certain 
formule of composition the results of 
which unite the essential characteristics 
which constitute high-class quality, viz. 
brilliancy, transparency, and durability. 
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“When a manufacturer has successfully 
and with regularity accomplished this de- 
sideratum, he endeavours to keep his 
knowledge and the means employed pro- 
foundly secret. A thoroughly practical 
experience is absolutely of primary import- 
ance, for the volumes of so-called workshop 
recipes, etc., that have been written on the 
subject, are not only useless for the object 
sought to be attained, but are often pur- 
posely misleading.” 

“The manufacture of varnish in the 
present day is conducted on so vast a scale 
that the fossil and semi-fossil resins, which 
form its base, are brought from every quarter 
of the globe to feed the requirements of the 
trade—about 3000 tons being yearly con- 
sumed in England alone. By far the larger 
portion of this—Gum Kauri—comes from 
our Colony of New Zealand. The re- 
mainder is shipped from different points of 
the east and west coasts of Africa, the 
Philippine Islands, Brazil, etc., under the 
general names of Anime and Copal.” 

The principal use to which varnish is 
applied at the present time is undoubtedly 
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for railway and other carriage panels and 
external and internal house-work, but besides 
these uses we are informed there is a great 
demand for varnish among basket-makers, 
straw-hat manufacturers, bookbinders, slate- 
marble manufacturers, lithographers, and 
show-card makers, all of which require 
varnishes specially adapted to their own 
use, but which must have an exquisite gloss, 
be practically permanent under varying 
conditions of heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, and should also possess elasticity 
to allow of the constant bending to which 
some of the articles have to be submitted, 
without the possibility of cracking. Every 
condition of climate, too, has to be taken 
into account, and special articles prepared 
to suit each market; for it is a fact, which, 
in these days of intense competition and 
foreign rivalry, should afford some gratifica- 
tion, that in the art of varnish-making, at 
least, our British manufacture stands facile 
princeps. 

But let us now direct our attention to 
some of the raw products from which these 
results are obtained, and for this purpose 
we must visit what is technically known as 
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the “Gum Warehouse,” for be it known 
that what in scientific terms would be called 
resins, in the parlance of a varnish-maker 
are all called gums. These vary consider- 
ably in their appearance, quality, character, 
and melting-point, and consequently in 
their value, some approaching much nearer 
the fossilised condition than others, very 
few indeed being what are called recent 
resins, or those that have not been buried 
in the ground for some long period. In 
the Gum Warehouse or store we see resins 
from all countries contained in baskets, 
bags, mats, and cases of all. shapes and 
sizes. Here we find Gum Anime from 
Zanzibar, Benguela, Angola, and Sierra 
Leone; Copals from Central and Western 
tropical Africa ; Kauri from New Zealand ; 
besides Damars from various places in the 
East. The first of these, namely, Anime, 
is by far the most costly, as the market 
value in London ranges from £200 to £350 
per ton. The botanical source of this 
valuable resin was for a very long time 
unknown. It is dug up from some dis- 
tance below the surface of the soil, which 
is for the most part of a red sandy character, 
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on the east coast of Africa, in locali- 
ties where no trees at present are 
found. Sir John Kirk, Captain 
Burton, Dr. Welwitsch, and other 
travellers and botanists have all paid 
considerable attention to the sources 
of Zanzibar Anime, and it is to the 
labours of Sir John Kirk that science 
is indebted for proving that the tree 
known to botanists as Trachylobiwm 
hornemannianum is that from which 
the fossil resin, now dug up in such 
large quantities and known as Zanzi- 
bar Anime, at one time in distant 
ages exuded and buried itself in the 
ground, to be discovered and to fur- 
nish us in these days with a most 
valuable varnish basis. To show the 
hardness of this resin it may be men- 
tioned that the melting-point is about 
450° Fahr. Masses of concrete resin 
are often found upon the growing 
trees of this species of Trachylohium, 
but, in this form, owing to these not 
having been buried and become hard 
or semi-fossilised, they are of but 
little value to the varnish-maker. 
Insects, such as ants, flies, spiders, 
etc., as well as flowers and leaves, 
often become embedded in these AGATHIS AUSTRALIS 

resins or gums while in a soft state 

and thus enclosing them. When the gum bar kind, Demerara Anime has faults which 
becomes hard the insects are perfectly pre- prevent its being a favourite resin with 
served. The tree belongs to the Legumin- the varnish-maker. 

ous family of 
plants, and a close- 
ly- allied species, 
known as_ the 
locust tree of 
British Guiana 
(Hymenea  cour- 
baril), yields a 
Similar resin 
known as Deme- 
rara Anime. This 
is also dug from 
the ground in large 
masses, one fine 
lump in Mr. 
Ingham __ Clark's 
collection weighing 
nearly 60 lbs. 
This, we believe, 
is the largest block 
yet discovered. 
Though the melt- 
ing-point is about 
that of the Zanzi- GUM WASHING AND CLEARING 
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The true Copals, which are nearly all 
shipped from ports on the west coast of 
Africa, are furnished by species of Copatfera, 
allied plants to those already referred to 
and belonging to the same natural order, 
namely, Leguminose. It is, therefore, not 
a little remarkable that the resins or gums 
most highly valued by the varnish-maker 
are the produce of one natural order, and it 
is further remarkable, that notwithstanding 
the opening up of a good part of Africa by 
Europeans, little or nothing has resulted 
in the discovery of new sources of hard 
resins suitable for varnish-making, though 
it would seem beyond doubt that there are 
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tracts of country containing rich deposits 
of fossil resin that are yet to be brought 
to light. The latest discovery of any 
importance in this respect was so far 
back as 1882, when a communication 
was made to the Foreign Office by the 
British Consul at Mozambique, to the 
effect that a considerable tract of Copal 
forest, some 200 miles long, had been dis- 
covered at Inhambane in Eastern Africa, 
and that the discoverer had collected six 
tons of this resin with the intention of 
sending it to England, where, however, it 
seems never to have arrived, unless it 
entered the market under the guise of an 
old-established name to ensure its sale. 
Small samples, however, were received at 
Kew, through the Foreign Office, accom- 
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panied by fragments of leaves and bark, 
from which the plant was found to be the 
Copaifera gorskiana, a close ally to those 
already described. A sample of this gum 
was submitted to Mr. Ingham Clark 
for practical testing, and he found the 
characters of it similar to those of Accra 
Copal, and the melting-point about 337° 
Fahr. 

Several other resins known under the 
term of Manila Copals, from the fact of 
Manila being their principal port of ship- 
ment, are now in the trade. Referring to 
these particular resins, Mr. Ingham Clark 
says:—‘ There are no fossil resins that 
require more care 
and experience in 
the buying and 
using than Manila 
Copals. Some are 
so exceedingly soft 
that practically they 
are but little better 
than ordinary resin, 
others are so hard 
that great difficulty 
is experienced in 
melting them, while 
they all have some 
tricky character- 
istic, peculiar to 
their particular 
variety, which 
causes trouble to 
manufacturers who 
melt them, even 
months after the 
varnishes are 
made.” §Notwith- 
standing that large 
quantities of these resins come into the 
European markets, little or nothing is 
known as to their botanical origin, though 
they are probably produced by plants be- 
longing to the natural order Dipterocarpee, 
nearly all the members of which are resin 
producers. 

A very important varnish-maker's resin 
is Kauri, which is brought from New 
Zealand, in such large quantities that it is 
feared the supply will at some not very 
distant date be exhausted, and though the 
trees which furnish it still flourish in New 
Zealand, the yield from these trees can only 
benefit future generations, as the resins can- 
not become sufficiently fossilised for varnish 
purposes in an ordinary lifetime. Not- 
withstanding that the New Zealand 
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Government have recently instituted ex- 
periments by marking off about four 
hundred trees in which incisions are to be 
made in the barks to induce the resin to 
flow more freely than by natural fractures. 
It seems, however, that the aim is to allow 
the resin to concrete on the stems and to 
collect it when hard. Though this process 
may increase the quantity of gum at 
present available, the gum itself will 
be of a lower commercial value even if 
the process does not injure the quality 
of-the wood from which it is drawn. 

~The Kauri Pine is the Agathis australis 
or Dammara australis of the botanist, and 
furnishes besides Kauri gum the well-known 
Kauri pine timber which is so valuable to 
the engineer for pattern-making. The gum 
or resin is found a few feet below 
the surface of the ground, and the 
locality where it is deposited is 
discovered by the diggers, who 
thrust a pointed iron rod into the 
ground until they find a deposit, 
when they set to work digging. 
The pieces so dug up vary in size 
from that of a small round marble 
to big lumps up to 50 lbs. in 
weight, and Mr. Clark has one 
lump in his possession which 
weighs 220 lbs. Kauri gum digging 
was originally an exclusive industry 
of the Maoris and they still hold 
the best finds. The result of their 
diggings is brought into Auckland 
for exchange and barter. At the 
present time “some thousands of 
white people are engaged in this 
occupation, which, in fact, serves 
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as a kind of refuge for the 
destitute and broken-down. 
Camps are formed by a 
party of some half-dozen 
or so, who scour the 
immediate district and 
bring their finds to a 
central store kept often by 
an agent of some Auckland 
merchant. The collect- 
ing proceeds till the par- 
ticular field is exhausted 
or change of season stops 
work.” 

“Altogether up to the 
present time some fourteen 
or fifteen districts in the 
province of Auckland are 
being worked under lease 
and otherwise by gum diggers; the annual 
collections represent an approximate value 
of from £400,000 to £500,000.” Kauri, 
though it has a high melting-point, varying 
from 300° to 460° Fahr., is easier to mani- 
pulate than any other resin, as it unites 
with linseed oil quicker and at a lower 
temperature. Space will not allow us to 
discuss the sources of other varnish resins 
such as the Damars, Lacs, etc., but we 
must proceed to describe as briefly as pos- 
sible how these crude materials are con- 
verted into some of the various forms of 
varnish, without which the wood-work of 
our carriages and other vehicles would 
look dull indeed, and the grain and figure 
of many of our finest timbers, indigenous 
and foreign, would lack much of their 
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attractiveness. In the Gum Warehouse 
before referred to, the contents of the 
packages as they are opened present any- 
thing but an attractive appearance, the 
lumps of gum themselves being covered 
with a whitish or greyish dust caused by 
the rubbing of the pieces together. In 
the opening of these packages and in the 
subsequent handling, a large quantity of 
finely-powdered resin—absolutely dust— 
is left as a residue all over the warehouse 
and on the floor. In course of time it 
becomes deposited as thickly as sand on 
the seashore. So far as varnish-making 











MATURING HOUSE—CAPACITY 50,000 GALLONS 


is concerned this resin dust is a waste pro- 
duct, but it is turned to account in another 
branch of manufacture, and is disposed of 
to firework manufacturers. After the 
packages are opened, many of the resins, 
though roughly cleaned before shipment, 
have to undergo a process of scraping, 
washing, and drying before they can be 
used for the fine kinds of varnish. It is, 
in fact, absolutely necessary that every 
detail should be conducted with great 
cleanliness, or the resulting varnish would 
be gritty and not flow freely when applied 
to a flat surface. When the resins are so 
cleaned they are, together with those that 
have arrived in a sufficiently clean state, 
taken up to the floor above by a lift, and 
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carefully picked and sorted into the different 
grades of colour, chopped into pieces of 
the required size by machinery worked by 
steam, and stored in huge bins—each kind 
in its own separate bin—when it is ready 
to be conveyed to the melting-pots. Each 
charge for these pots is very carefully 
weighed, and then emptied into a shoot by 
which it is conveyed direct to the pots in 
the melting-house, which is separated from 
the store by a wall of five feet in thickness, 
in order to diminish any risk of fire between 
the two buildings, for the greatest danger 
would be found in the melting-house. But 
before leaving the Gum Warehouse or 
store it will be necessary to give some 
idea of its capacity and the value of its 
contents, and this will be gained from 
the fact that, at the time of our visit, 
there were between 300 and 400 tons of 
resins stored there. 

In all the hard resins used by varnish- 
makers a certain proportion of oil is 
naturally present, but this is a non- 
drying oil which in the melting process 
is given off, and linseed oil and turpentine 
added in proportions known only to the 
makers themselves. Both these inflam- 
mable materials are therefore stored in 
tanks of enormous sizes, and are con- 
veyed over the works, or rather under- 
ground, through iron pipes as freely as a 
water supply in any ordinary establish- 
ment, and ball cocks are fitted to the 
tanks to regulate the supply. To melt 
the resin it is put into huge copper pots, 
each holding about 100 lbs., and placed 
over a fierce furnace. Nothing is added 
in the first instance, as the intense 
heat alone causes it to “run” or melt, 
but during the melting it is continually 
stirred to prevent burning or charring. 
The linseed oil is then added and the 
whole contents poured down a kind of 
drain, from whence it runs into tanks 
in the thinning house, where it stands for 
twenty-four hours to allow all impurities 
to settle. It is here that the turpentine is 
added and the varnish otherwise manipu- 
lated, after which it is strained and filtered 
and delivered to one of the maturing houses, 
where it is pumped into tanks and allowed 
to stand for a considerable time. In one 
of these houses, as many as 50,000 gallons 
are often stored; and there are severa! of 
such houses fitted with tanks, the capacity 
of each house ranging from 30,000 to 
40,000 gallons. 
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The oil-tanks are huge iron cylinders, 
not connected with any building, but 
standing alone and towering high in 
the air. There are eleven of these 
tanks, and they contain 6000 gallons of 
oil. 

As might be supposed, every precaution 
is taken against the possibility of fire, where 
every ingredient is of the most inflammable 
description. Every store and department 
is an isolated building, and the floor of 
each is sunk about eighteen inches below 
the level of the ground, so 
that should a tank leak or 
a fire take place, the con- 
tents would, in a measure, 
be confined to its own 
building. Outside every 
door are piles of sandbags 
and huge boxes of loose 
sand, and every man is 
thoroughly drilled in the 
use of the fire apparatus. 

From the dense fumes 
that arise from the melting 
resins, and from the power- 
ful odours of varnish, tur- 
pentine, and linseed oil 
which pervade the whole 
area of the works, one 
would be led to suppose 
that the men engaged in 
this peculiar industry would 


Curiosities 


Island.—The Old English (Anglo-Saxon) 
word was igland, a compound of ig. ‘‘isle,” and 
land, *“‘land.” The g of Old English has not 
become s; the change in the word has proceeded 
step by step, thus—Jgland was changed into 
vland. Now there was a word ile with the same 
meaning from a French word ile; but the 
French ile was often spelt isle, and Caxton, 
who translated many works from French into 
English, introduced this spelling. People began 
to look upon i/and as being made up of ile and 
land, and when ile began to be written isle, of 
course iland followed suit, and was written island. 

Jenneting —This being the name of an 
apple, ordinary folk have wondered whatever 
it could mean. In the last century people 
imagined there must be some mystery con- 
cealed under the word, and altered it into 
Juniting or June-eating. An apple that could 
be eaten in June must have fon something 


wonderful. The real explanation is that Jen- 
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suffer much inconvenience if not actually 
ill-health, but we are assured that the trade 
is, on the contrary, a remarkably healthy 
one, and that the employés are particularly 
exempt from epidemic diseases and the 
risk of contagion. 

We cannot leave these interesting works 
without a reference to the well-appointed 
laboratory where delicate tests are carried 
on, and to the museum and final testing 
department, where there is a fine collection 
of magnificently-figured slabs of foreign 
woods, upon 
which the capa- 
bilities of the dif- 
ferent varnishes 
are tested. 
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of Words 


neting represents the French pomme de St. Jean, 
“St. John’s or Midsummer apple,” a thing 
possible in France. 

Jeopardy represents in a somewhat altered 
form two French words, jew parti, *‘ divided 
game.” The change of ¢ into d can be ac- 
counted for as a natural process, but it has 
led some people into imagining a connexion 
with the French perdu, as though the meaning 
was a ‘‘lost game.” The sense, of course, is an 
“even game,” a “draw,” and so the position 
often described as “ anybody’s game”; hence 
a toss-up, risk, peril. 

Jerk, meaning “to dry’’ (meat). Native 
Peruvian had a word, echarqui, meaning “ flesh 
dried in strips.” From this a Spanish word, 
charque, charqui, was made; and from that a 
verb, charquear, ‘‘to dry meat in strips,” which 
appears in English as jerk. Perhaps jerkin, 
agg it to mean a garment of dried 
leather, may be from the same source, 
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OLOMON one evening 
remarked (not the builder 
of the Temple but our own 
Gamaliel) that a smile is 
not seldom a synonym 
for enigma, a dangerous 
form of ambiguity. ‘The 
smartest cannot always 
make out,” he said, ‘‘ just what a smile signifies. 
I suppose that’s why it is so popular with the 
ladies. If language was meant to conceal 
thought, smiles were certainly intended to hide 
meaning. I’ve no doubt Eve smiled when she 
handed the apple to Adam. You may imagine 
the smile—unfathomable, a mystery like herself. 
When all other problems are solved woman will 
still be a riddle, The last man will own with 
a sigh that the last woman baffles him.” 

My readers will perceive that these are the 
sentiments of a very young man, one in fact 
not long accustomed to the use of a razor. 
People talk of the glorious ardours of youth. 
Rubbish! Compared with your cynic of twenty, 
Timon, living on roots, was a sweet and pleasant 
fellow, and Diogenes full of innocent trust. In 
the same way your poet of twenty insists on 
seeing the world as one vast desolation. Like 
all infants he begins with a wail. That, how- 
ever, is by the way. It pleased Solomon, as I 
have indicated, to turn the searchlight of his 
intellect on woman, or rather on the modern 
girl, averring with a little cackle of derision 
that she has lately achieved conspicuous success 
in the great enterprise of calling public attention 
to herself. 

‘* Politicians and other pushing self-advertisers 
are not in it,” he affirmed. 

I made haste to say that if the modern girl 
be at all susceptible she stands in danger 
of that mortal disease euphemistically called 
swelled head. The young lady classic turned 
on me an eye half of wonder, half of reproach. 
‘‘Another Daniel come to judgment,” her 
expression seemed to say. ‘ What is it now?” 
“T have known men to suffer terribly from the 
ravages of the complaint you mention,” she 
said with a tartness unusual in her. “May I 
ask why you think the girl of the period is 
especially exposed to its evils?” 
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For the reason, madam, stated by our young 
friend (here I glanced at Solomon) when he 
referred in his own inimitable manner to the 
public attention she receives. This is an age in 
which woman divides the honours with motors 
and Rand magnates; or rather hers is the 
triumph of the time. Rand magnates are 
obliged to go to parliament for laws: she tran- 
scends law, making the law-makers themselves 
captive. From being the weaker vessel she 
has become the superior power, the dominant 
partner. She has broken her bonds, and with 
the curiosity of novelty is exploiting her 
freedom. 

** You speak metaphorically perhaps,” put in 
the young lady classic gently. 

On the contrary, I responded, I speak literally. 
It is a blot on civilisation that woman should 
have been so long a mere domestic possession, 
a sort of animated chattel to be reckoned 
among minor things like children and trinkets. 
Indeed it is not long since Englishmen aban- 
doned the barbarity of selling wives like beasts 
of burden, if indeed the practice be yet extinct. 
The plot of a novel by a famous living novelist 
turns on such a sale, Only a short time ago 
too, according to newspaper reports, a true-born 
Briton sold his wife for half-a-crown and seemed 
to think he had made a good bargain. All the 
same, woman has certainly accomplished her 
own emancipation. 

“ Wherefore,” said Solomon, with an exceed- 
ingly wise look, “we have now the newest 
new woman using her freedom like a wild 
colt.” 

I begged of him not to be so sweeping. You 
can never get at the truth by the system of 
unqualified statement. When Carlyle said 
there were forty million people in Great 
Britain, mostly fools, a good many persons 
thought he exaggerated. As to David in his 
comprehensive pronouncement on liars, it has 
been surmised that the old man repented. 
Truth to tell he had many things to repent 
of ina very painful fashion. But as touching 
the modern girl, some hold with Solomon that, 
as commonly happens with the newly emanci- 
pated, liberty has taken her head. She is 
accused of various breaches of the old Salic 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1904. 
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law which man first enacted for his own con- 
venience. Thus it is affirmed she is frivolous 
and extravagant, turns up her dainty nose at 
darning and mending, which she leaves to her 
mother while she goes in quest of pleasure. 
You are of course to understand, I explained, 
noticing the colour mounting in the cheek of 
the young lady classic, that this is so to speak 
but the report of the market-place. Yet from 
the rule we may perhaps deduce the exception. 
Fortunately in this case the exceptions are 
numerous and some of them easily named. 

“T agree with that,” said the Colonel. 
“There is a spirit among a section of the young 
womanhood of to-day which I cannot help ad- 
miring, I mean the spirit of what may be 
called intelligent and rational independence. 
Weaklings complain that the woman now com- 
petes with the man in nearly all the callings of 
life. Well, let the man prove his better mettle, 
that is all. I’m beginning to think that the 
feminine brain was for centuries under-rated. 

tecent history proves that in many depart- 
ments of activity, into which it was thought, 
even in my youth, woman could never enter, 
she has entered and is bravely holding her own. 
A woman shares the honour of the very latest 
scientific discovery. A woman has beaten a 
senior wrangler on his own ground. Many 
women,” and here he bowed again to the young 
lady classic, ‘‘have shown themselves accom- 
plished and elegant scholars. In literature and 
art woman has made her mark, and she'll go 
on extending the sphere of her usefulness. 
They haven't got her in the army yet, fighting 
being perhaps one of the things specially set 
apart by Providence for man, because of his 
superior savagery; and, so far as I know, she 
has done nothing in seamanship, either for war 
or commerce. She’s been refused admission to 
the law, too, in our insular island; but she'll be 
in yet, and I can well imagine her reducing a 
jury to tears.” 

Solomon smiled meaningly; he could imagine 
it also, and the spectacle would no doubt edify 
as well as purify the sources of justice. He 
owned, however, there were many workers 
among the butterflies; one had only to mark 
the City trains morning and evening to under- 
stand that. Nevertheless, he held to the opinion 
that the girl of to-day is at once selfish, frivolous, 
and extravagant. 

“And there’s another thing,” he cried. ‘It’s 
pretty generally understood that the marriage 
market is at present more or less in a state of 
stagnation. Men are blamed for not marrying, 
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charged with being selfish, and all that. I tell 
you, sir, they’re afraid. Unless a man can 
afford to keep the new kind of wife as a lavishly 
dressed dummy for the display of fashions that 
change every third day, he durst not marry and 
hope for peace of mind. So far as I can make 
out, the girl of to-day—the girl who imagines 
herself in the swim—is just a swaggering ad- 
vertisement, maintained at the expense of 
husbands and fathers, for the milliner and 
costumier. If there is anything more important 
in heaven or earth than dress and empty-headed 
pleasure, it does not seem to have come within 
her ken. Well, all I've to say is this, that un- 
less she draws in sail a bit, there will presently 
be an outrageous number of old maids in this 
merry England of ours. In France a proposal 
has already been made to subsidise eligible 
bachelors in the enterprise of getting married.” 

“Or tax them for not getting married,” said 
the Colonel quietly. 

** Amounts to pretty much the same thing so 
far as despairing elderly young ladies are con- 
cerned,” returned Solomon. ‘‘England may 
one of these days be reduced to the extremity 
of marriage by conscription. I’m waiting with 
immense interest to see the issue of the present 
debauch of pleasure among women ; how long 
it will last, and what regiments of spinsters it 
will leave high and dry, beached like super- 
annuated or worn-out hulks. Girls may fool 
themselves with mistaken ideas of fun, but they 
don’t always fool the other side, and it appears 
to me that is something to remember in con- 
sidering the marriage question.” 

I thought the curate and the young lady 
classic exchanged looks of intelligence at this. 
The Curate had listened to the discussion with 
an air of almost religious detachment, as though 
conscious that there still existed one girl of 
ineffable excellence, and that he had been for- 
tunate enough to secure her for himself. Now, 
however, as if prompted by a vicarious chivalry, 
he struck in: 

“The charge as I understand it is that the girl 
of the period runs to seed; in other words, that 
she is for the most part a vain and empty 
creature, a giggler, a spendthrift, and as much 
a slave to pleasure as the drunkard to his cup.” 

‘**Unless she's vastly slandered,” quoth Solo- 
mon. ‘‘ That's somewhere in the vicinity of 
the truth.” 

‘*The question of pleasure,” pursued the 
Curate, ‘‘is by no means new. Some four 
hundred years before the introduction of the 
Christian religion a seeker after truth, one 
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Plato by name, spoke of two kinds of pleasure, 
the necessary and the unnecessary. One he 
pointed out degrades the soul; the other elevates 
it. The necessary pleasures are those of which 
the satisfaction is a benefit to us. For illustra- 
tion he mentioned the eating of wholesome food 
as one of the necessary pleasures; luxuries he 
called unnecessary, because they hurt the body 
and hinder the soul in the pursuit of wisdom 
and virtue. There is a kind of drone, he indi- 
cates, who is surfeited in pleasure.” 

Solomon laughed. “A kind of drone he'd 
find multiplied many times if he were alive 
to-day,” said he, 

‘*No doubt,” rejoined the Curate. “ Plato 
indeed teaches that the tasting of drones’- 
honey, as he calls it, is one of the most perilous 
experiences of youth, since every imaginable 
error and debasement of conduct may flow from 
it. He describes the progress of the young man 
under its influence to the fatal country of the 
lotus-eaters, where he is puffed up with vain 
conceits. There modesty is called silliness, and 
temperance unmanliness. In consequence in- 
solence and anarchy, waste and impudence 
become the guiding principles of life; but 
under changed names. Insolence is termed 
breeding, and anarchy liberty; waste becomes 
magnificence, and impudence courage.” 

““Why,” responded Solomon, “ your man of 
two thousand three hundred years ago seems 
quite up-to-date.” 

‘** As up-to-date,” said the Curate, “as if he 
were on the staff of that great halfpenny news- 
paper, The Daily Blazer.” 

The young lady classic began to laugh. 

“Plato and The Blazer,” she cried in great 
merriment. ‘‘ You have compassed incongruity 
at last.” 

Why incongruity ? I asked gravely, taking 
up the Curate’s plea, I can very well imagine 
Plato contributing special articles to the 
stupendous organ of public opinion you have 
just mentioned. I can also imagine the enter- 
prising editor taking a free hand in revision. 
The private editorial judgment would probably 
run something like this:—‘‘ Yes, I made a hit 
in securing Plato. He’s full of ideas, but he 
wants snap and go, and he’sinclined to be much 
too long. No man ought to go over a column 
on any subject whatsoever. His stuff’s good, 
though inclined to be a little Prayer-booky. 
We don’t want to offend him ; he gives tone to 
the paper, suits the elderly section of our 
readers, who like to console themselves with 
seriousness. All the same we must see if we 
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can’t stir him up to be a little lighter.” Where- 
upon the enterprising editor would call his 
secretary, and dictate a note in this manner. 


‘*My DEAR Sir, 

** Are you aware that in writing for The 
Daily Blazer, you are privileged to address 
2,267,543 of the best, that is to say, the keenest, 
cleverest, and sanest intellects of the day ? 
These are the latest figures of sale according to 
the certified statement of our public auditors, 
and I think they are enough to put any writer 
on his mettle. Your contributions are much 
appreciated, but I trust you will forgive me for 
saying that our readers would relish a little 
more sparkle. Virtue, my dear Mr. Plato, 
shines best when it is polished. May I beg of 
you to bear this in mind. People can get 
sermons anywhere; they look to The Daily 
Blazer for morality blended with wit and 
pleasantly spiced with sensation. Regret to 
hear of the tragic fate of your friend Socrates. 
The proceedings seem to have been disgraceful, 
tosay the least. Packed jury I should imagine. 
His misfortune was that he did not understand 
the public taste; his error to be prosy. Had 
he been in closer touch with the spirit of the 
age he might have lived and prospered. His 
fate has a moral for us all. 

** Yours very truly, 
“J. Duncrap HUSTLER, 
‘Managing Editor. 
“_— Plato, Esq. 


“ P.S.—If you care to send me an article, not 
exceeding a thousand words in length, on the 
last scene in the death chamber, I will pay you 
at our special rates for writers of established 
reputation. I should mention that in this sort 
of thing our readers do not dislike sentiment. 
This on condition that the article reaches me in 
time for to-morrow’s issue. Stale stuff is of no 
use to The Bluzer.—J. D. H.” 


They began to laugh, but I assured them I 
was indulging in no caricature. 

‘* Let us suppose then,” said the young lady 
classic, “that Plato placed his soul on the anvil 
and beat it out for Zhe Daily Blazer, in other 
words, that he sent the account of the trial and 
death of Socrates as we have it in the Apology. 
What would be the consequence ?” 

The consequence, I answered, would be ex- 
ceedingly summary, and would be delivered 
in this wise :—‘ Our readers will never stand 
this sort of piffle. Does the fellow imagine that 
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we want to send them all to sleep, or what does 
he think a newspaper is for?” 

The young lady classic opened her eyes. 
“Then,” she said, her voice charged with 
astonishment, “the tone and contents of a news- 
paper depend on the taste of its readers. They 
are to get not the most wholesome fare procur- 
able, but confectionery and fire-crackers, if I 
may so express it. I thought the mission of 
the Press was to raise the public taste, to en- 
lighten and refine the public mind—in a word, 
to give the public culture.” 

When one comes across genuine pristine inno- 
cence one must treat it tenderly. In an age so 
sophisticated that the occupants of perambu- 
lators are ancientsin worldly wisdom, it is sweet 
and refreshing to come plump, as it were, upon 
a glimpse of Eden. As gently as possible I 
explained to her that her doctrine was once 
fashionable; but owing to the enormous strides 
of civilisation it was grown in these late times 
a little rusty, was in fact antiquated and out of 
date. Once upon a time editors, having dined 
wisely and well, set themselves nightly to the 
task of inditing two-column homilies on ethics, 
dissertations on first principles, sermons on 
conduct, and the like. 

As you suppose is still the case, I said to her, 
the good men made serious attempts to educate 
their readers, and their readers snored and were 
content. But some four-and-thirty years ago it 
came to pass, that at the waving of a magician’s 
wand there arose the Board school, and very 
soon things began to hum, as the Americans 
expressively say. The old world rubbed its 
eyes, wondering what was the matter. The 
new order without any ceremony kicked its 
predecessors overboard and took possession. 
Everything was changed. New ideals came 
into fashion, new methods, and, as a conse- 
quence, astounding results. No youngster from 
a Board school needed education from a 
spectacled old fogey sitting invisible in an 
editorial chair. So the old editor died and was 
buried, or was ignominiously dismissed, which 
is many degrees worse than death and burial, 
and a gay youth, flushed with his own extra- 
ordinary merits, stepped briskly into the vacant 
place. ‘‘No back numbers now,” said the 
youth lightly, and the present unexampled 
prosperity of the newspaper press of our country 
is due to his energy, his dauntless courage in 
sweeping away historical rubbish. 

‘* Yes,” remarked the Curate thoughtfully. 
‘* The aim of the newest new editor is not to lift 
his readers to the level of Plato, but to bring 
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Plato down to the level of his readers. If that 
is an achievement to be proud of, then the new 
editor is greatly to be congratulated. One thing 
only remains to be done, and that is to write a 
new Bible embodying the new gospel according 
to the law-givers of Fleet Street. I’m awaiting 
it with an immense curiosity and interest.” 

We might have gone off on the dazzling track 
of the new editor had not Solomon deftly 
switched us back to our original subject, which 
he irreverently called the ‘‘ eternal feminine.” 
Privately I suspect Solomon is beginning to 
smart from what are poetically called the darts 
of Cupid. I infer this from his tremendous 
cynicism when any allusion to the tender 
passion is made in his presence. He laughs at 
it; but the laugh does not come from the heart. 
In Carlylean phrase, it is merely a grin from the 
teeth outward. Presently, poor boy! when he 
can no longer hide the wound, he will make a 
clean breast of it, perhaps in the scented 
summer twilight, when even cynical young 
men are not afraid of committing themselves 
sentimentally. Then, doubtless, two more 
people will feed on honey-dew and breathe the 
air of Paradise. But for the present his tone is 
high and cutting. 

The Colonel, who had listened not without 
amusement, having seen so many cynics brought 
to their knees in the course of his career, broke 
in on one of Solomon’s fierce tirades. 

**T pray you not so fast,” said-he. ‘‘ As the 
good Mr. Marvel has it in those matchless dia- 
logues in which Landor makes him take part, 
‘Who, whether among the grave or less grave, 
is just to woman?’ Give me the book,” he 
cried; and when it was put into his hand, 
opening, he read thus, his face shining in elation : 
“*There may be moments when the beloved tells 
us, and tells us truly, that we are dearer to her 
than life. Is not thisenough? Is it not above 
all merit? Yet, if ever the ardour of her en- 
thusiasm subsides ; if her love ever loses, later 
in the day, the spirit and vivacity of its early 
dawn; if between the sigh and the blush an 
interval is perceptible ; if the arm mistakes the 
chair for the shoulder; what an outcry is there, 
what a proclamation of her injustice and her 
inconstancy, what an alternation of shrinking 
and spurning at the coldness of her heart.’ 
There you are, These are the sentiments of 
a master of human nature. The author 
of the divine tribute to Rose Aylmer 
knew what he was about in writing of true 
womanhood. Woman may content herself, for 
revenge lies close to her hand at any moment 
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she may choose to take it. That she takes it so 
rarely is due rather to her generosity than our 
merit. Men criticise, cavil, and condemn, and she 
smiles self-contained as Fate, knowing they are 
at her mercy. She guides their first faltering 
steps; she is the companion of their prime ; 
she is the nurse of their old age. And my 
honest opinion is, that if she were to turn critic, 


she could find at least as many occasions against 
us as we find against her. As for the sins laid 
to her charge, she has no monopoly of frivolity, 
levity or extravagance. Let us be just; in the 
end it is the sole receipt for happiness.” 

‘Thank you,” said the young lady classic 
demurely, “that is very nice,” and her eyes 
sought the Curate’s, 





Two Seasons hath the Year 


WO Seasons only hath the Year for me. 


Thou art my Summer; when thou comest, Sweet, 


The woodland wakes to song; 


the skies o’ erhead 


Are deep as Love, blue as the summer sea, 
And in my lonely heart, and at thy feet 
The tender fragrance of the rose is shed. 


Two Seasons only hath the Year for me. 

Chill Winter reigns when Summer takes her flight 
With thee; no songs are heard beneath the sad, 
Grey skies, no roses bloom; nor can there be 
Sweet Summer in my heart, and Hope’s dear light, 
Until once more thy presence makes me glad! 


MARY FARRAH. 





Drawn by 
‘*LONDON BRIDGE,” 
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BY PRISCILLA E., 


O the untiring efforts of the Committee 

7 on Wage-earning Children is mainly 

due the credit of successfully en- 
gineering the Bill through Parliament. 

It will interest all lovers of children to 
try and understand a little what this new 
Act will do for the little ones. 

But first it will be best to glance back a 
few years, and see what has led up to the 
passing of the new Act. 

There has gradually grown up in many 
of our large centres of population a system 
of child labour which not only has become 
a very serious matter to deal with, but 
demands legislative action in order that it 
may be dealt with properly. 

The subject of street trading has been 
prominently under notice for many years 
past, and efforts have, from time to time, 
been made to regulate and control it; but 
attention has only recently been drawn to 
the evils surrounding the employment in 
other ways of children of tender years who 
attend the public elementary schools. 

In 1899 a Parliamentary Return showed 
that out of the three and a half million 
children in the elementary schools, no less 
than 150,000 attending full time were em- 
ployed out of school hours, and that of 
these 40,000 were working over twenty 
hours a week in addition to the twenty- 
seven and a half hours spent in school. 

An Inter-Departmental Committee was 
therefore appointed to inquire into the 
whole matter. This committee made a 
most careful study of the state of affairs 
in London, Liverpool, and other cities, and 
in many country districts, considering the 
question from the moral, social, and intel- 
lectual, as well as physical, point of view. 
It is not my intention to harrow the feel- 
ings of readers by detailing the worst cases 
of child labour unearthed by members of 
the Committee, but, instead, I will quote 
from a pamphlet, “ Wage-earning Chil- 
dren,” by Miss Nettie Adler, who read 
the paper at the Conference of the National 
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Union of Women Workers, on October 29, 
1902. Miss Adler is the Hon. Sec. of the 
Committee on Wage-Earning Children, and 
has been most indefatigable in her efforts 
on their behalf. 

Says Miss Adler, “ The appointment by 
Mr. Ritchie of this Committee of Inquiry 
was the direct outcome of the action taken 
about six years ago by the Women’s 
Industrial Council, at the instigation of 
the late Mrs. F. G. Hogg, whose name 
will always be remembered as one of the 
pioneers of the movement. Owing to 
representations made by a deputation to 
Sir John Gorst, organised by the Council, 
a return was obtained by Parliament from 
Elementary Schools in England and Wales, 
showing the extent of the labour of chil- 
dren, their ages, occupations, number of 
hours worked, and the pay received. The 
return was avowedly incomplete, but it 
contained such evidence of the existence 
of over-work and over-pressure that Sir 
John Gorst spoke of the paper as ‘a 
painful and sickening document,’ and as 
‘throwing a lurid light upon the social 
conditions of large classes of the popula- 
tion.’ The need for further investigation 
having been clearly demonstrated, the 
Inter-Departmental Committee began their 
deliberations in January 1901, and was 
composed of Commissions representing the 
Home Office, the Board of Education, and 
the Board of Trade. Among the witnesses 
examined were members of the London 
and the great provincial School Boards, 
the Public Control Officer of the London 
County Council, representatives of Trade 
Associations interested in the employment 
of child labour, school teachers, managers, 
and school attendance officers.” 

From this mass of evidence it is obvious 
that only a few extracts can be given. 

Miss Adler, herself, was busily engaged 
making personal investigations, and tells 
how she “found five boys in one school, 
all of whom were out every morning at 
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half-past four. But the most undesirable 
of all forms of work is that of lather-boy 
in a barber’s shop. The hours of employ- 
ment are longer than in any other trade. 
I do not think that I have ever met a 
barber’s boy who was at work for less than 
forty hours weekly. They are engaged 
usually from 5 to 10 every evening, all 
day Saturday up till midnight, and from 
8 or 9 on Sunday morning until 1 or 2 in 
the afternoon. The long confinement in a 
close and vitiated atmosphere is, of course, 
injurious physically, but, unfortunately, 
there is too much reason to fear that in 
some districts barbers’ shops are centres 
for betting and gambling transactions. 
Many of the witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Committee were of opinion that 
this is one of the forms of employment 
which should be entirely prohibited.” 

Again, look at the evils attendant on 
street trading by boys and girls, but more 
particularly girls. 

A Town Clerk reported that his officers 
gave evidence as to cases where children 
were afraid to go home lest their parents 
should punish them for not having earned 
enough money. The result of this was 
that the children often slept out, gambled 
or stole, and the girls often sunk yet lower 
in order to raise sufficient money to take 
home. 

The Chief Constable of a large Midland 
town brought forward particulars of 163 
girls trading in the streets at the time of 
the inter-departmental inquiry. He stated 
that thirty-nine of these girls had been 
prosecuted for various offences within the 
previous six months, and that in three other 
instances girls had been sent to homes 
without prosecution having been instituted. 

Then, again, numerous instances of child 
labour might be culled from “ The Employ- 
ment of Children,” which is the report of 
an inquiry conducted for the Scottish 
Council for Women’s Trades, but space 
forbids. 

It is now time to see what the new Act, 
the Employment of Children Act, which 
came into force on January 1, 1904, has 
actually done to better the condition of the 
children. 

Let us consider the position of things 
which the Act has brought about—what 
it does and what it does not do. Summing 
up its scope roughly, it may be said that it 
makes regulations for children who earn 
money in the streets and in places of 
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public entertainment, thus following in the 
steps of measures dealing with children in 
factories, workshops, and mines. There is 
a division of the Act into two parts, one of 
which lays down the law itself as regards 
certain matters, whilst the other gives 
power to local authorities to draw up by- 
laws, which must, however, receive the 
approval of the Home Secretary. 

Here are the four chief features of the 
Act— 

No child under eleven shall be employed 
in street trading. 

No half-timer shall be employed in any 
other occupation. 

No child shall be employed in an occu- 
pation injurious to its health. 

No child under ten shall be employed in 
a place of amusement. 

These commands have been promulgated 
by Act of Parliament, and it is now left 
to County Councils and Town Councils to 
carry out the law. Their by-laws can be 
made to apply to all children under four- 
teen, and they may notify from what 
occupations the children shall be excluded. 
As an alternative, the Councils can allow 
children to earn money under certain rules 
—to work, for example, between certain 
hours of the day. As concerns trading 
in thoroughfares, they have power over 
children up to the age of sixteen, and the 
Act tells the Councils to have special regard 
to the employment of girls in the streets. 

Such is the change that now comes into 
our social life as the outcome of various 
reformers, and notably of Mrs. Hogg, who 
used to worry respective Governments with 
facts concerning children who laboured 
under the sweating system. Mrs. Hogg, 
unfortunately, died before she could wel- 
come the answer to her appeals, but her 
good work will live for ever. 

No doubt many will complain that this 
sort of legislation is of the most grand- 
motherly type, that it multiplies officials, 
and takes pence out of the pockets of the 
poorest. So far, true. But put these state- 
ments at one end of the scale, and the 
advantages at the other end. The advant- 
ages, I fancy, will weigh the heavier by far. 

Just consider an average case from 
every-day life. A boy goes into business 
on his own account, selling matches, or 
newspapers, or flowers in the street. Pause 
a moment, however. Is he in business on 
his own account? More often than not 
he is in business on his parents’ account, 
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for, as a rule, the parents receive the profits 
he gets. The benefit to them is small, 
the damage to him great. He is forced by 
law to attend school, but his education is 
injured, because he is tired and spiritless 
after his work in the street. All the time 
he is losing the chance of learning a really 
good trade. The street is also bad for his 
health in most of the great varieties of 
weathers, and it contains enough elements 
of wickedness to turn an innocent boy into 
a hooligan of the most approved type. 

Sometimes we lose sight of the fact that 
each boy must be regarded as the young 
man, husband and father, workman, citizen 
and voter of the future. 

The evil to the boy is not the only evil. 
Here and there a widowed mother is a 
gainer from the earnings of a child; but 
parents, generally speaking, ought not to 
live on anything that is detrimental to the 
health or morals of their offspring. If the 
child is as young as the Act specifies, the 
father will be in his prime—say, thirty to 
forty-five. It is not a question of aged 
parents, for their children are, presumably, 
adults, or at least in the later ‘‘ teens.” 

A case was mentioned just recently of 
a little girl who had proved very successful 
as a pantomime fairy, and her salary was 
£3 a week. What was the result? The 
child’s father simply gave up his work and 
lived on his child. The little bread-winner 
was the father’s beer-winner. 

Turning to the opposite side of the 
question, there is no doubt that the local 
authorities will take care to avoid extreme 
restrictions where such are uncalled for. 
In the country districts the Councils’ by- 
laws will no doubt allow children to work 
at harvesting and fruit-picking. A few 
weeks of out-door labour need not ruin a 
child’s education. A farmer’s boy of thir- 
teen or so might deliver milk for a couple 
of hours without breaking school-time or 
injuring his health. 

What is wanted is to stop the system 
under which children in towns are made 
to run errands during the whole of their 
out-of-school hours or kept up to midnight. 
Dr. Macnamara tells of a case in which a 
boy gets out of bed at three in the morning 
to go to Covent Garden, and is back in the 
East End at nine to attend school, where, 
of course, the poor little chap can do little 
but sleep on his desk. From the same 
source comes the story of the little fellow 
employed to measure dead bodies as an 
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undertaker’s lad. The evidence of our 
own eyes daily shows to what a late hour 
children stand about on the pavement with, 
goods to sell. 

Not so often seen, but still fairly numerous; 
are the circus children and the poorer types 
of touring theatrical children, dragged from 
town to town, often underfed, uncared for, 
and uneducated. Thus we evolve a race 
of degenerates. Thus it happens that our 
recruits are rejected as physically unfit. 
Thus is Mrs. Browning’s poem, “ The Cry 
of the Children,” in as great a need of 
being driven home to the public conscience 
as when it was written in 1843. 

**Do you hear the children weeping, O my 
brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against 
their mothers, — 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the 

west— 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 
And the last verse of the pathetic poem is 
still true in spite of all our much-vaunted 
progress. 
** They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they ‘mind you of their angels in their 
places, 
With eyes meant for Deity ;— 
* How long,’ they say, ‘ how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a 
child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the 
mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants, 

And your purple shows your path ; 

But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 

Than the strong man in his wrath !’” 


All lovers of humanity must wish every 
success to the new Act, while remember- 
ing that though legislation can do much, 
public opinion can do still more. Many 
men and women realise more and more 
thoroughly that the true strength of a 
nation lies in securing happy and healthy 
lives for young children, in providing them 
with that which is their rightful possession 
—a happy and innocent childhood. 
TT 


























DOWSABELL 


‘‘This mayden in a morne betime 
Went forth when May was in her prime 
To get sweet Catywell, 
The Charlocke, the Lily and the Ladysmocke 
To deck her summer hall.”—MicnarEL Drayton. 
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Courage in Misfortune 


ROGERS REES 


“The virtue of adversity is fortitude.”—Bacon. 


THEN Lord William Russell was 
W brought to trial, in July 1683, before 
a packed jury and a brutal judge, 
and was refused the assistance of counsel 
in his defence, he craved permission to have 
some one to write for him, to assist his 
memory, to which request the Lord Chief 
Justice replied: “Any of your servants 
shall assist you in writing anything you 
please ;” and the favour was acknowledged 
by Lord Russell, who simply said: “ My 
wife is here, my lord, to do it.” But this, 
together with the sentence which followed, 
has become a matter of history; as also 
that final farewell in prison, at the end of 
which the great-hearted man exclaimed : 
“The bitterness of death is now past!” 
In a letter to Dr. Fitzwilliam, some two 
years after the death of her husband, Lady 
Russell wrote: “ If I could contemplate the 
conducts of providence with the uses you 
do, it would give ease indeed, and no 
disastrous events should much affect us. 
The new scenes of each day make me 
often conclude myself very void of temper 
and reason, that I still shed tears of sorrow 
and not of joy, that so good a man is landed 
safe on the happy shore of a blessed eternity; 
doubtless he is at rest, though I find none 
without him, so true a partner he was in all 
my joys and griefs; I trust the Almighty 
will pass by this my infirmity ; I speak it 
in respect to the world, from whose enticing 
delights I can now be better weaned. I 
was too rich in possessions whilst I possessed 
him: all relish is now gone. I bless God 
for it, and pray, and ask of all good people 
also to pray, that I may more and more 
turn the stream of my affections upwards, 
and set my heart upon the ever-satisfying 
perfections of God; not starting at His 
darkest providences, but remembering con- 
tinually either His glory, justice, or power 
is advanced by every one of them, and that 
mercy is over all His works, as we shall 
one day with ravishing delight see.” 


If our troubles are carefully considered, 
they will, I think, separate themselves into 
two distinct groups, namely—(1) Those 


which are clearly traceable to our own acts, 
and (2) Those with which we cannot be 
said to have had any previous connexion. 
The first should teach us lessons of avoid- 
ance, as the fire doesthe burnt child, showing 
us at the same time the direction in which our 
own peculiar frailty lies. Under the visita- 
tions which* seem to come more directly 
from the hands of Providence we should 
bow submissively ; and, whilst exercising 
all the fortitude called for, we should 
reasonably look to God either to remove the 
trouble or to show us wherein its blessings 
exist. 

Perchance our present afflictions are 
intended to teach us lessons of faith; to 
draw our too-greatly engrossed attention 
from things material and fleeting to those 
that are unseen and eternal. A simple 
faith, for instance, in God’s great love will 
lead us to see that the blackest day may 
have a bright to-morrow in its train. If 
there is no fair side to our sorrow of to-day, 
the sweet influences of a coming morning 
may bring healing balm together with other 
overpowering evidences of the continued 
fatherhood of God. “ All is well as long as 
the sun shines, and the fair breath of heaven 
gently wafts us to our own purposes. But 
if you will try the excellency and feel the 
work of faith, place the man in a persecu- 
tion; let him ride in a storm; let his 
bones be broken with sorrow, and his eye- 
lids loosed with sickness; let his bread be 
dipped with tears, and all the daughters of 
music be brought low; let us come to sit 
upon the margin of our grave, and let a 
tyrant lean hard upon our fortunes, and 
dwell upon our wrong ; let the storm arise, 
and the keels toss till the cordage crack, or 
that all our hopes bulge under us, and 
descend into the hollowness of sad mis- 
fortunes.” ! Even were all these tribulations 
necessary in order that we might learn 
the sweet lesson of unfailing faith in the 
righteousness of God’s eternal purposes, 
the magnitude of the worth of our new 
acquisition is sufficient to cause the experi- 
ences we have struggled through either to 

1 Jeremy Taylor. 
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resolve themselves into a vision of high 
pain 
‘*Which passes into beauty, and is merged 
In one accordant whole, as discords merge 
In that great Harmony which ceaseless rings 
From the tense chords of life,” 


or else to assort themselves, in the perspec- 
tive of years, into their place among the 
many ups and downs which make life so 
varied. All the privations of a miner’s past 
life are forgotten in the moment he lays his 
hand on the diamond of great value. 

It might be that the trouble which just 
now appears to us so gigantic has been sent 
to save us from a greater sorrow that would 
more completely have overwhelmed us. A 
tumble into a ditch of nettles has, before 
to-day, stopped the wanderings of a child 
who, if he had gone further, would probably 
have fallen over the cliff into the sea. What 
has been as gall and wormwood in the 
mouth has often brought warmth and heal- 
ing to the afflicted: the bitterness was but 
temporary, whilst the benefit remained. 

However great our troubles may be, we 
must not for an instant imagine that they 
are peculiar. To some extent they are, for 
only the heart knows its own bitterness. 
But there are thousands of homes, beside 
ours, in which sorrow is found, and in which 
a memory comes with the sad twilight and 
grows with the deepening darkness. And 
if we look away from ourselves for a little 
while, we shall surely see many with 
afflictions far greater than ours. 

‘*‘ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair !” 


But why grieve inordinately over the 
dead lamb? The rest of the flock remains 
to us; and many have no flock of any kind. 
Our hearts will linger sorrowfully over the 
vacant chair; but, at the same time, we 
should count with gladness the other chairs 
around the hearth in which our loved ones 
sit—and many have no cheerful home, no 
loved ones left to them on earth. Above 
mountain-top and cloud and storm there is 
the eternal love of the Master. 

_ We cannot reasonably expect to live our 
life, gathering the meanwhile this blessing 
and the other, without losing somewhat of 
it all; for 

**Sorrow is 
Shadow to life, moving where life doth move ; 
Not to be laid aside until one lays 
Living aside, with all its changing states, 
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Birth, growth, decay, love, hatred, pleasure, pain, 

Being and doing.” ! 

In a letter to a friend, Leigh Hunt once 
wrote: “ I have hadagreatmanyenjoyments 
in the course of my life and a profusion of 
animal spirits; and I have often thought 
that had I not had an unusual portion of 
troubles, my lot as a fellow-creature would 
have been unfair and far beyond my 
deserts.” The reasonableness of such a 
view of life is very helpful: sometimes to 
complete the manhood of one who has 
hitherto breathed strength and careless 
vigour, it is absolutely necessary that he 
should be “ crowned with a new crown of 
suffering.” 

Then, again, the effects of our troubles 
may be by no means so disastrous as we 
fear. We see so darkly into futurity that 
we really know not whether our present 
experience be a reason for rejoicing or 
lamentation, for the worst appearances 
have often blessed results, whilst the most 
pleasant sometimes lead to the direst mis- 
fortunes. Let us rather be patient ! 

‘** These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

Wesee but dimly through the mists and vapours ; 

Amid these earthly damps, 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 

May be heaven's distant lamps.” 


Moreover, it is possible for a life that 
is attended with pain and trouble to be 
remarkable for cheerfulness. The worth 
of cheerfulness is inestimable, for through 
it a man becomes possessed of happy hours 
unknown to one with a sour temper under 
like circumstances. And cheerfulness can 
be cultivated like other virtues until it 
becomes habitual. I call to mind just here 
the case of at least two of our most widely- 
read English authors whose pages have been 
written in much bodily pain and anguish ; 
but you will find no trace of it in their 
volumes, which abound with healthy op- 
timism and all kinds of evidence of the 
fortitude of the writers. I seem to read 
everywhere, in what they have given to 
the world, the cheery words of a thoughtful 
man—*“ Let us keep our pens, brethren, for 
scenes of happiness. We may, perhaps, 
give a glimpse of it to some poor wretch 
who is but little acquainted with such a 
theme ;—but who is not acquainted with 
sorrow ?” 

1 Light of Asia. 
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The Story of a Slave-ship 
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HIS picture takes us back a hundred 
years and more in the history of 
civilisation. It reminds us of the 

awful traffic in slaves between West Africa 

and our Colonial possessions. In 1790 

more than half the slave trade was in 

British hands, and there were about a 
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million slaves in the West India Islands. 
The hunting and stealing in Central Africa 
to keep up the supply of slaves for the 
European Colonies was something awful. 
Villages were fired at night, and the terror- 
stricken inhabitants captured while trying 
to escape. Then came the long journey 
to the coast. Men and women were 
chained like cattle, with iron collars 
round their necks and driven with 
whips and goads. Numbers died on 
the road, and lay unburied to be 
eaten by vultures. Then came the 
horrors of “the middle passage.” 
The pictures will show how the 
slaves were packed. The outer rows 
lay nearly all full length. The five 
rows in the centre sat up during the 
whole voyage, extending over six 
weeks, or more according to the 
weather. During calm weather they 
were sometimes allowed on deck. 
But all the rest of the time they lay 
below with arms and legs manacled 
so that they could not move, in 
darkness, filth, and nakedness. No 
wonder the mortality was great. It 
was estimated that thirty per cent. 
died on the land journey, twelve per 
cent. of the survivors during the 
passage, five per cent. in harbour 
before the sale, and another third 
in “seasoning.” So that of every 
hundred shipped only fifty lived to 
be labourers. 


But brighter days came. In 1811, 
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OF THE SHIP VIGILANTE 














Lord Brougham carried a Bill through on August 1, 1834, all slaves in the 
Parliament making “traffic in slaves a British dominions were emancipated for 
felony punishable by transportation;” and ever. 
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Transverse Section of the Ship. from the water line upward 


The Marble Sleep 


$n Memoriam 


OW tranquil is this marble sleep, Where every sense that rules the soul 
H In dreams beyond the earth’s control, Pervades the atmosphere with bliss, 
Of life where eyelids never weep, And no dark clouds of sin unroll : 
Within the kingdom of the soul; Who would not sleep to dream like this ? 
Where sight awakes to golden light 
Whose morning breathes a healing kiss Where mortal shadows never fall 
From lips unpoisoned by the night ! Te flood the heart with tearful rain, 
Who would not sleep to dream like this? Where long-lost voices give the call 
To sweet re-unions once again ; 
Where all things harmonise with truth, Where we shall learn to spell aright 
And truth and love compose all life; The word which here we read amiss, 
Where age takes on the strength of youth, Where death means Life in Heaven’s light’: 
And youth and beauty make no strife; Who would not sleep to dream like this ? 






G. HUNT JACKSON, 
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E all know how much good and whole- 
some food has to do with satisfactory 
work, and also how difficult it is for 

young girls in daily employment and who 
have only an hour at middle-day—and not 
always that—to get both a nourishing and 
appetising meal at a moderate price, without 
having to go far afield to obtain it. Latterly, 
in Paris, have been established dining-rooms 
supplying this want, and of which | should 
like to give a short account. 

About five years ago the growing need of 
comfortable rooms where meals could be 
served to working girls, and thus avoid the 
temptations that come to them by having 
to go to the lower-class restaurants, weighed 
heavily on the minds of a few good and 
influential people of the French Reformed 
Church. After much thought and advice 
from those who knew most of the needs 
and temptations of the great band of female 
workers in a large city, a committee was 
formed; and rooms, with every conveni- 
ence necessary, were obtained in the Rue 
d’Abourkir, a street which lies between La 
Bourse and La Place de la République, a 
very busy industrial centre; another on 
the north bank of the Seine in the Rue de 
Bac ; and shortly after, one in the midst of 
the “ West End” shops of Paris, namely, 
in the Boulevard des Capucines, between 
the Opera House and the Madeleine. 
The latter being the one I know personally 
is the one more especially described. 

Passing under the archway of No. 35, 
Boulevard des Capucines, you will see at 
the farther end of the courtyard a plate 
with the inscription, “ Le Foyer de l’Ouv- 
riére”” and “Cercle du travail féminin.” 
Ascending the stairs to the second floor, 
you pass through an entrance lobby fitted 
with hooks for cloaks and hats, and a frame 
of numbered pigeon-holes, containing the 
serviettes, into a large room furnished with 
long tables, which seat about 100 persons. 
At the farther end of the room are lavatories. 
The dining-room is lighted by four windows, 
has good pictures on the walls, and a mirror 
600 








over-mantelpiece; the long tables with 
their white cloths, and their rows of little red 
wine carafe trays, look cheerful and invit- 
ing. You pass at once to the little table of 
the lady manageress, and pay for what you 
intend having, ‘she giving you in exchange a 
“jeton” (a token, 7.e.a piece of metal stamped 
with the different prices), which you give 
at the buffet for what you wish, and take it 
to your seat. The jeton for “la portion,” 
the plate of meat and vegetables, is given 
when at the table. There is one servant for 
each table. The system of having jetons 
was adopted during last year, so as to ensure 
each person having only what she paid for. 
Before this system came in, the wine and 
sweets were placed down the centre of the 


tables before the diners came in, but it was 


found that the items consumed did not 
nearly correspond to the money received, 
accordingly the temptation to dishonesty 
was removed. The tariff is as follows :— 
Plate of meat and vegetables—either to- 


gether or separate—6d.; soup 1}d.; veget- 
ables alone 2d.; omelet 4d.; two poached 
eggs 4d.; plain boiled 2d. ; bread }d.; small 
carafe of wine ld.; any sweet ld. Pastry 


is too dear to be given except occasionally, 
so “le dessert”’ consists of a small portion 
of stewed fruit—in summer fresh—preserve, 
grapes, biscuits, blancmange, bread-pud- 
ding, and several sorts of cheese. An 
English girl can obtain something very like 
strawberries and cream by having two 
sweets, fresh strawberries and sweet cream 
cheese with a little extra sugar—}d. w ~~ 
in two days! Thus, for 84d. or 94d. 

well-cooked, substantial meal can be ae 
tained in comfort. One penny a week is 
charged for the serviette, which no French 
girl, however poor, will dream of having 
a meal without, though in their manner 
of eating they are not so refined as the 
English. Another feature connected with 
French meals is amusing as well as rather 
disgusting to English tastes, and that is, 
the perfectly raw state of the beef that 
is eaten; “bifstek saignant” is the order 
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given, and although they say we are the 
nation who eat beefsteaks raw, an English 
person can hardly bear to look at the “ bif- 
stek saignant,” much less taste it. There 
are two kinds of meat daily; fish on 
Fridays. The hours for meals are: 11 to 
1.30, and 7 to 8; tea can be had in the 
afternoon for 4d. Owing to the cheapness 
of the tariff (for Paris) the work was for 
some time—nearly two years, I believe— 
partly philanthropic, but as the dining-rooms 
became more widely known, the numbers 
frequenting them rapidly increased, so 
that to-day the rooms are crowded, and 
consequently self-supporting. 

The ladies at the head of these restaurants 
take a personal interest in the work, and 
quickly get to know the girls and what 
firms they work for; they are always willing 
to give advice, to arrange exchange lessons, 
or to help in any way. Now and then in 
the evenings are given lectures, or enter- 
tainments, also on Sunday afternoons. 
Most of the French who make use of the 
restaurant in the Boulevard des Capucines 
are from dressmaking and millinery estab- 
lishments; the English and Germans, 
typists or other clerks; there is also a good 
sprinkling of ladies in other employments, 
who, avoiding the crush at twelve o'clock, 
find No. 35 a comfortable place to take 
lunch at. 

Adjoining this dining-room is a very 
useful society called the “ Cercle du travail 
féminin ’’; it was started for female workers 
who wished to ameliorate their life by 
mutual help in study, recreation, and social 
relations. It is open from 10 a.m. to 10 
P.M., and on Sunday afternoons. There is 
a library attached, and study or correspond- 
ence can be carried on there. There are 
free courses in cutting out, “la coupe,” 
book-keeping, foreign languages, and steno- 
graphy ; Thursday evening social gatherings 
are held. On Sunday afternoons there are 
given several times in the month musical 
or other entertainments,—the object of 
the Sunday afternoon entertainments being 
to keep young girls from the more objection- 
able Sunday amusements without, so much 
indulged in abroad. There is also connected 


Working Girls’ Meals in Paris 


with the society a ‘“ Holiday Home ”’ resort. 
The entrance fee is only 50 centimes, with 
a yearly subscription of 5s., which can be 
paid weekly if preferred. 

Before concluding, I should like to 
mention the Foyer du Roule, at 170 Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honoré, which, besides the 
restaurant part, has a limited number of 
beds, and boarders have the use of a pretty 
sitting-room, with piano, also a small library. 
The lady at the head of this home is a 
French Protestant; so that if English 
workers are fortunate enough to obtain a 
bed there, they will find the life most agree- 
able and economical. Only those who are 
working for their living are received as 
boarders; primarily established for the 
French worker, it has come to be more 
frequented by the English and German ones, 
the French girl, preferring more liberty, 
betakes herself to a small apartment “au 
sixiéme.” The rules are quite simple; the 
most irksome to the young and gay being 
that of being indoors by 10 p.m. Of course 
permission for extension of time is readily 
given when necessary, and for theatres or 
concerts a few times during the winter. 
This restaurant, being so near the most 
aristocratic residential part of Paris, be- 
tween the Church of St. Philippe du Roule 
and the Arc de Triomphe, not nearly so 
many working girls come in to the middle- 
day meal as in the more commercial 
centres, but it is more patronised by artists 
and governesses ; it is also most useful to 
any English having their own apartment 
near, and who find it pleasanter and more 
economical to have their meals there than 
in their own room. This home is the last 
established, and has only been working a 
couple of years or so, and is not yet entirely 
self-supporting. 

These Foyers are most useful in benefit- 
ing a class of workers who, while working 
long hours and earning small wages, would 
otherwise fritter away money in unsubstan- 
tial and unhealthful meals. It may well 
be that restaurants for working girls alone 
may be established in our large towns and 
cities, with a like benefit. 

R. J. WEYMAN,. 














NOVEL COMPETITION 


RAILWAY PUZZLES TO BE SOLVED BY BRADSHAW 


TWENTY-ONE SUBSTANTIAL PRIZES 


One of the greatest of living English humorists 
has recorded his opinion that, according to Brad- 
shaw, there are three kinds of trains : 


Firstly, the trains that start and arrive. 
Secondly, the trains that start but do not arrive. 
Thirdly, the trains that arrive but do not start. 


Truly, the mysteries of that wonderful book are 
well-nigh inexhaustible ; and a life-long study is 
not always sufficient to unravel them. 

And yet it is possible for the painstaking to find 
out how to get from any given place to any other, 
though it is often far more difficult to discover 
the shortest route, that is, in point of time. We 
therefore propose, as a novel competition, to in- 
dicate certain journeys (twenty-four in all) during 
the next three months, and to reward those of our 
readers who most successfully discover the quickest 
way of getting from place to place, according to 
the times given in Bradshaw. 


The following conditions must be strictly 
observed : 

1. Foolscap paper must be used. 

2. Only one side of the paper must be written 
upon. 

3. Each sheet must be headed with the name 
and address of the sender. 

4. The answers to the first set of questions must 
be sent tu the Editor of The Leisure Hour, 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., not later than May 15, 1904. 

5. The coupon to be found on the Contents page 
of the Magazine must be affixed to each set of 
answers. 

For the best answers to each set of questions 
four prizes will be awarded: Ten Shillings; 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence ; and two copies 
of The Leisure Hour post free for one year. 
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At the end of three months Five Special Cash 
Prizes ranging in value from Thirty Shillings 
downwards will be given to the five competitors 
who have been most successful in the aggregate. 

N.B. No competitor will be allowed to take 
more than one prize, so that, in order to avoid 
complications, none of the prizes will be announced 
until the close of the Competition. For instance, 
supposing A to be a winner of a ten-shilling prize 
in the month of May and also to be a winner of 
a larger prize for the whole competition he would 
receive only the latter, while the smaller prize 
would go to the next on the list of the May winners 
not otherwise entitled to a larger prize, and so on. 


THE FIRST LIST OF PUZZLE JOURNEYS: 


What is the quickest way of getting by rail 
from 


1. Aberfoyle to Abergavenny 
2. Berwick-on-Tweed 9 Bideford 

3. Cardiff Cambridge 
4. Derby Dereham 

5. Edinburgh Exmouth 


6. Falmouth 9 Filey 
7. Grantham Gwyddelwern 
8. Haddington Helston ? 


N.B. State— 
Ist. The route, naming all stations where change 
has to be made. 
2nd. The times of starting and arrival. 
3rd. The whole time occupied. 


Of course competitors must choose the particular 
train from the starting-point by which the quickest 
journey can be made. For the purposes of the 
competition, punctuality may be assumed, even 
on the most notoriously unpunctual lines. 
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HE Ear! of Meath is a man who keeps 
pegging away. He pegged away at 
the necessity of open spaces for the 

crowded population of London, especially 
as playgrounds for the children, and the 
numerous public parks and gardens of to- 
day are the result. 

For some time past he has been pegging 
away at a plan which concerns the children 
also, and which has already been adopted at 
his suggestion in many of our Colonies, 
though it has not yet received in the United 
Kingdom the support he desires. Briefly, 
it is this, that on May 24, the birthday of 
our late beloved Queen Victoria, in all State- 
aided schools throughout the King’s do- 
minions, the morning shall be devoted to 
examination in such matters as the history, 


geography, products, and manufactures of 
the Empire, and the characteristics of its 
peoples, their religion, habits, and customs ; 
and that the afternoon shall be a half-holiday 
as far as lessons are concerned, but shall 
be enlivened by magic-lantern lectures, 


addresses, music and singing, and by 
ceremonies of a patriotic character, such as 
are practised in all the schools of the United 
States, and which are known as “ saluting 
the flag.” 

To some people the very word Empire 
savours of jingoism. It is a word which, 
like “the grand old name of gentleman,” 
has been “ soiled by all ignoble use.” It 
suggests the blatant, the aggressive, the 
“hustler.” But there is nothing of this in 
Lord Meath’s proposal. Take the ceremony 
of “saluting the flag.” Lord Meath’s idea 
is that the children should be drawn up 
facing the teacher who holds the flag, and 
sing a song called “The Flag of Britain.” 
One verse of that song runs thus :— 


‘*Flag of Britain! ‘mid the nations 
May it ever speak of peace, 
And proclaim to farthest stations 
All unworthy strife must cease: 
We salute it, and we pray 

God to bless our land to-day.” 


And is there not need for instructing our 
children in the greatness and responsibility 
of our Empire and its people? As Lord 
Meath pointed out in his speech on the 
subject in the House of Lords, “ roughly 
speaking, the population of these islands is 
40 millions, and the population of the 
British Empire is ten times as great. Now 
out of these 400 millions there are only 50 
millions who can be said to be self-govern- 
ing, 40 millions inside these islands and 10 
millions outside. Consequently there are 
350 million people dependent upon the 
goodwill of Parliament, and Parliament is 
elected—by whom ?—by the men who have 
been educated in our State-aided schools. 
They are in the majority. They have it 
in their power either to govern this Empire 
well or ill, and to bring either happiness 
or misery to these 350 million people who 
are dependent upon their voice ; and unless 
they are educated so as to know something 
about these people, where they live, and 
their customs and habits, how possibly can 
they influence Parliament to govern right- 
eously and properly? .... What does 
the ordinary elector know of the past 
history, experiences, customs, and habits 
of thought, of the people over whom we 
rule ?” 

Up to the present moment, Lord Meath’s 
proposal has been adopted in Canada, New 
Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, besides 
several Crown Colonies and dependencies. 
So far, the English Board of Education 
have taken the view that it is a matter for 
the local educational authorities. 

We heartily commend the proposal to the 
earnest consideration of school managers 
and teachers. It is patriotic, not partisan. 
It makes for peace and brotherhood, not 
for aggression and strife. And it recognises, 
and would teach the children of our land to 
recognise, that without the blessing of the 
Almighty and obedience to His law, all our 
Empire-building is in vain. 

. c. H. I. 
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Foreigners in German Universities 


Amonc the 37,881 matriculated students in 
German Universities are 3093 foreigners at- 
tracted to the Fatherland from all quarters of 
the globe. At no previous time has the number 
of “ Auslinder” been so great. Of the foreigners 
729 belong to the philosophical faculties of 
philosophy or history, 722 to the medical faculty, 
651 are studying mathematics and nature 
sciences, 366 jurisprudence and other branches 
of law, 231 national economy and forestry, 178 
agriculture, 135 Protestant theology, 32 Catholic 
theology, 26 dentistry, 13 pharmacy. The 
number of foreign students studying Protestant 
divinity is gradually increasing, although the 
number of native theological students tends 
steadily to decrease.. From the European 
countries come 2620 students, and 473 from 
other continents. Russia sends by far the 
greater number—986, Austria-Hungary comes 
next with 588, Switzerland 318, England 162, 
Bulgaria 73, Roumania 69, France 64, Greece 
59, Servia 55, the Netherlands 49, Turkey 47, 
Italy 43, Luxemburg 33, Sweden and Norway 
33. There are two from Montenegro and one 
each from Monte Carlo and the Principality of 
Liechtenstein. From America come 319, mostly 
from the United States; from Asia 133, mostly 
Japanese ; from Africa 19, and from Australia 
2. In addition to these matriculated students, 
over 2000 foreigners attend lectures, of whom 
over 80 are from England.—xa. A. M. 


Emigration from Russia 


From the Crimea, which was once an ex- 
clusively Tartar khanate, the Mohammedan 
population is emigrating at a considerable rate. 
The Tartars, who originally possessed the land, 
are being gradually driven out of their holdings 
by the large German and Russian farmers, 
Every week the ships leaving Sevastopol for 
Constantinople are filled with these people, 
men, women and children. During the past 
few weeks 700 left the Eupatoria district, which 
is now almost denuded of its Tartar population. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


The same desire to emigrate to Turkey is mani- 
fest also on the eastern shore of the peninsula. 
Arrived in Turkey their troubles really begin. 
The Ottoman Government consign them to 
remote districts where land is bad and the price 
of living dear, and the pittance they receive to 
keep body and soul together until they can 
reap their first harvest is altogether inadequate. 
It is said that in many of their settlements in 
Northern Asia Minor all the Tartar children 
suffer from disease, and that the mortality 
among them has been terrible. 

From the Caucasian provinces comes news 
that the Armenians are also emigrating in large 
numbers across the Turkish border. The atti- 
tude of the Russian authorities towards the 
Caucasian Armenians has caused so bitter a 
feeling among this race, that they prefer to 
emigrate to Turkey rather than be any longer 
subject to Russia. In an especial degree the 
action of Russia in placing the property of the 
Armenian Church under Russian control has 
deeply wounded all classes of the Armenian 
people.—. A. M. 


The Desiccation of Central Asia 

THE enormous tracts known as Russian 
Central Asia may or may not be of great 
strategic value. Their economic value is cer- 
tainly doubtful, and it is highly improbable 
that any expenditure of capital will make 
Central Asia pay for its keep. One of the 
most serious questions which its Russian masters 
have to face is, How is the rapid drying-up of 
huge areas to be prevented? From time im- 
memorial vast deserts have existed beyond the 
Caspian, but it seems to be the generally-re- 
ceived view that these deserts are increasing in 
extent, and that their sands are encroaching on 
territory which has hitherto been under cultiva- 
tion. In the fertile province of Ferghana and 
along the course of the two great Turkestan 
rivers, the Syr Darya and Amu Darya, the 
desert is gradually narrowing the belt of earth 
which is capable of production, and, what is 
worse, is filling up all but the most considerable 
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streams. The Russians have been considering 
the important questions connected with irriga- 
tion on a large scale, but they are no nearer 
their solution than they were twenty-five years 
ago. Proposals have been made for afforesting 
large districts, and some attempts have been 
made in this direction, but the unfortunate trees 
have only a short life in the dry shifting sands 
on which the sun burns with such unpitying 
intensity, A project which has the favour of 
the present Minister of Railways and Roads, 
Prince Khilkoff, and which has been more than 
once before the Tsar, is that for diverting the 
stream of the Amu Darya (the ancient Oxus) 
from its present course to the sea of Aral to its 
former channel to the Caspian. If this splendid 
conception could be realised it would be possible 
to irrigate a territory twice the size of England. 
A party of Russian engineers recently returned 
from exploring the ancient bed of the stream, 
and their report says that at a comparatively 
moderate cost the river could be made to flow 
again to the Caspian. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether Russia will be able to spare the 
money for projects of this kind, at any rate 
until the present war is over.—wM. A. M. 


Berlin—a twc-million City 


BEFORE this note is read by the readers of the 
Leisure Hour, Berlin, the principal city of the 
German Empire, will contain two million in- 
habitants. German statisticians have calculated 
to a day, almost to an hour, when this event 
will take place. By nicely balancing deaths 
and births, by allowing for removals and 
arrivals, they have come to the conclusion that 
on the 2nd of April the population of Berlin 
will be exactly two millions. It is perhaps the 
time to ask, How does Berlin strike the traveller 
used to the great capitals of the world, and 
especially to that city which surpasses them all 
in majesty—London? Well, the first criticism 
I must make is that Berlin is certainly not 
majestic. It is too new, too spick and span, 
too irritatingly in order, too lacking in historical 
associations, too shoddy and meretricious to be 
majestic. It is not even picturesque like most 
German cities. Its streets are monotonous. 
The skyline of its houses never varies. One 
asks, Has the universal drill to which its inhabit- 
ants have been subjected influenced its archi- 
tects? The churches, which are usually the 
architectural glory of most cities, are ludicrously 
unimposing buildings in Berlin. Most of them 
are cheap brick erections, glaringly red, an eye- 
sore to any one who is acquainted with the 
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beautiful ecclesiastical architecture of London 
and Paris. The only church worthy of the 
city, in size at any rate, is the unfinished 
cathedral, but here also it must be said that 
the gaudy and the meretricious which disfigure 
so much of the secular architecture of the city 
is seen to the worst advantage. It is to be 
feared that the Emperor does not exercise the 
best influence on the external appearance of 
Berlin. It is said that the odds and ends of 
ornament on the new cathedral which strike 
the wsthetic eye as being so superfluous are his 
Majesty's work. A still more palpable example 
of his style is seen in the famous Sieges-Allee, 
when a most noble avenue in the Thiergarten 
is disfigured by thirty-two white marble statues 
of the Kaiser's ancestors, most of which are 
indifferent as works of art, and nearly all of 
which are the figures of men whose only claim 
to notice is that they had Hohenzollern blood 
in their veins. In its way, perhaps, Berlin is 
one of the best-governed cities in the world, and 
its municipality is a pattern of all the virtues. 
The lighting of the streets is better than in 
London, the water supply more copious and 
purer, the cleansing of streets and public places 
more thorough and frequent. There is an 
elevated railway which is a model, and the 
electric carsin which you are carried any distance 
for a penny are better than anything of the 
kind in London or Paris or Vienna. For those 
also who don’t mind roughing it, and for 
students, Berlin is one of the cheapest cities in 
Europe. Well-furnished rooms and comfortable 
eating-houses are to be found in every quarter 
of the city, and the Berliners, if rough and 
somewhat boorish in their manners, are usually 
an honest and kindly race of men at heart. 
M, A, M. 


The Vatican and Germany 


THE persons and the organs interested in 
surrounding Pius X. with an atmosphere which 
may gain him popularity have tried to repre- 
sent him as a reformer Pope, who will be, under 
many aspects, the opposite of his predecessor, 
abandoning the great dream of taking a chief 
part in international politics, participating in 
diplomatic intrigues and petty conspiracies. 
But whoever follows sufficiently closely what 
takes place in the Vatican will easily be con- 
vinced that, as the Italians say, if the conductor 
is changed the music is always the same. One 
example will be quite enough to prove this 
assertion. Under Leo XIII., when the Franco- 
phile policy of Cardinal Rampolla went, as his 
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opponents say, completely bankrupt, all the 
efforts of the- Holy See were directed to gain 
the favour of Germany, and taking advantage 
of the personal relations which existed between 
the late Pope and the Kaiser, the latter was 
induced to send several times to Rome a person 
enjoying his complete confidence, Baron von 
Hertling, Member of the Reichstag, to directly 
discuss with the Pontiff the questions pending 
between Berlin and the Catholic Church. This, 
of course, displeased very much the Prussian 
Minister accredited to the Vatican, as it was a 
slight, and the mission never had any practical 
result, as Leo XIII., in his constant desire to 
restore in every way possible a shade of Tem- 
poral sovereignty, insisted on establishing a 
papal representative in Berlin, in the person 
of a Nuncio, such as the Holy See keeps in 
Vienna, Paris, Madrid, and Lisbon. 

Considering the ideas attributed to the new 
Pope, depicted as the pastor merely, all this 
should have ended. Instead, a year has not yet 
passed since his election, and Baron von Hert- 
ling is again in Rome. Of course, one might 
think that he is here merely to treat of religious 
affairs connected with his country. Not in the 
least. Pius X. has augmented the political 
pretensions of the late Pope, and not only asks 
to accredit a Nuncio to the German Court, but 
insists on having the present Prussian Legation 
to the Vatican transformed into a German 
Embassy to the Holy See. This demonstrates 
that not only is nothing changed in the direc- 
tion given by the Vatican to its policy, but that 
the same lines are followed in an exaggerated 
form. It may, however, be predicted that 
Pius X. will not be more successful with 
Germany than was Leo XIII., as even the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Germany object to 
the presence of a Nuncio who would exercise 
surveillance over them.—I. Cc. 


Australian Parliamentary Reform 


WueEn Federation was being consummated, 
one of the stock arguments of the Federalists 
was that the cost of governing the various 
states would be largely reduced. This, how- 
ever, is being done more slowly than the 
average elector likes. Victoria has just re- 
arranged its constitution, cutting down its 
Assembly from 95 to 68, and its Upper House 
from 48 to 35. In December a referendum of 
the N.S.W. electors was taken on the question 
of whether the Assembly should be reduced, 
and the result was an immense majority in 
favour of a reduction from 125 (the present 
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number) to 90—the lowest number on the 
voting-paper. South Australia has also re- 
formed its Parliament. Prior to these reforms, 
Australia had actually—including the Federal 
Parliament—no fewer than 770 members legis- 
lating for less than four million people. The 
total cost of these parliaments—including the 
expenses of the elections—runs into just half a 
million per annum. Of this large amount over 
£130,000 is represented by the Federal Parlia- 
ment, The members of the latter alone draw 
£54,000—in salaries and travelling expenses— 
while the Governor-General costs £15,500 a 
year. The States governors cost over £35,000; 
and the fact that the salaries of the various 
governors, with their extra expenses, run into 
some £52,000 a year, has caused a feeling in 
favour of the appointment of well-salaried local 
officials—at nominal salaries—to act as State 
governors, All over Australia there is a strong 
sentiment in favour of economy in the working 
of the Government machine, which has become 
altogether too unwieldy, too complicated, and 
too expensive for such a comparatively small 
number of people.—r. s. s. 


The Occupations of Australian 
Politicians 

In Australia the occupations of the labour 
members have ranged from shoemaker to 
lawyer. Mr. Trenwith, who headed the poll 
in Victoria for the Senate with 102,000 votes, 
is a shoemaker. Mr. Tudor, who obtained the 
largest vote cast in Victoria for a constituency 
in the House of Representatives, is a hatter. 
The new Federal Parliament contains several 
miners, shearers, and mechanics, while one of 
the Queensland senators is a wharf-labourer. 
Mr. Spence, who represents a country con- 
stituency in the House of Representatives, is 
the President of the Shearers’ Union—or, as it 
is now known, the Australian (Bush) Workers’ 
Union—a very large and powerful association. 
The Rev. J. B. Ronald, the labour repre- 
sentative for South Melbourne, is a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. He resigned his charge 
when elected, but is still connected with his 
church. The labour candidate who came within 
45 votes of the Lord Mayor—in a poll of over 
14,000—for the city of Melbourne is a doctor. 
Mr. Higgins, the unattached labour repre- 
sentative for North Melbourne, is the leading 
equity barrister of Victoria. To most of them 
the salary of £400 per annum, which both 
members and senators receive, is a big increase 
in their income; but it is rarely that they get 
‘*above their position.”—F. s. s. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Star Trails 


Ir observations are made of the positions of 

the stars seen when facing north on a fine 
night, at intervals of an hour or two, the aspect 
of the star-groups visible will be found to 
change. The whole celestial vault seems to 
turn in a direction opposite to that in which 
the hands of a watch or clock move; and the 
centre around which this apparent movemeut 
takes place is a point near the North Star. This 
apparent rotation of the heavens is due to the 
daily spin of the earth on its axis; and the 
centre of the star-circles described is directly 
above the North Pole. The position of this 
point can be precisely determined by means of 
photography. A camera is directed towards 
the northern sky on a fine night, and is left 
with the lens uncovered for two or three hours. 
The sensitive plate receives the light of each 
star in the field of view; and as the stars 
slowly change their posi- 
tions, they trace luminous 
trails upon its surface. The 
accompanying photograph, 
taken by Mr. G. W. Ritchey 
at the Yerkes Observatory, 
was obtained in this way. 
Each of the bright arcs upon 
the picture represents a star; 
and if it were possible to 
photograph the stars 
throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours of a day, 
each arc would be drawn 
out into a circle, and the 
centre of every circle would 
be the north pole of the 
heavens. The picture affords 
a striking demonstration of 
the apparent rotation of the 
heavens. 


Natural and Artificial 
Ventilation 


THE natural method of 
ventilating a room is to pro- 
vide inlets for the free ad- 
mission of fresh air from the 
outside and outlets for the 
escape of warm vitiated air. 
In our country, however, the 
fresh air supplied from out- 
side is too cold in the winter, 
and arrangements have to 
be made for slightly warm- 
ing the air before it reaches 
the breathing level. Unless 
this is done, all the ventilat- 
ing arrangements will pro- 
bably be closed on a cold ay. 


For large buildings mechanical contrivances 
must be used to assist the circulation of air, and 
provide for efficient ventilation both in winter 
and summer. Powerful fans may be used to 
extract the air, or the reverse plan may be 
adopted. On the latter system, known as the 
Plenum system, air which has been warmed and 
filtered from impurities is forced by revolving 
fans into the rooms of a building through inlets 
near the ceilings, and as it ccols it sinks to 
lower levels and escapes through outlets near 
the floor. This system thus provides a means 
of warming and ventilating a building by one 
operation. For hospitals, where it is desirable 
that the warmth and purity of the air should be 
under control, the Plenum system appears to 
offer decided advantages over any method of 
ventilation by which cold air is admitted from 
the outside. An essential condition of the 
— is that all windows be kept closed, and 
that no doors be left open for a longer period 
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A WARD IN THE BELFAST ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL 


than absolutely necessary for entrance 
or exit. Many persons in health 
object that the air gets stuffy when 
they are unable to open windows, but 
in the wards of a hospital, especially 
in a town, the Plenum system, with 
closed windows, has been proved to 
be successful. The new medical build- 
ings opened by the King at Cambridge 
on March 1 are ventilated on this 
system; and among large hospitals in 
which the same plan has been adopted 
are the Victoria Hospital at Glasgow, 
the Royal General Hospital at Bir- 
mingham, and the Royal Victoria Hos- 

ital at Belfast. The adoption of the 

lenum system of ventilation through- 
out the Belfast building has enabled 
the architect, Mr. W. Henman, to 
design a hospital on lines entirely 
different from those usually accepted. 
A description of the design and equip- 
ment of the hospital, by Mr. Henman 
and Mr. H. Lea, was given before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
at the end of last year. The accom- 
panying illustration of one of the 
wards shows the arrangements of 
lantern or clerestory lights adopted, 
consisting of slightly sloping fixed 
windows glazed with half-inch plate 
glass. Most of the building is lighted 
in this way with very satisfactory 
results both for doctors and patients. 


Desert Plants 
A REPORT by Mr. F. V. Colville 
and Dr. D. T. MacDougal upon the 
aw and soil of arid regions of the 
nited States has just been published 
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by the Carnegie In- 
stitution, and con- 
tains a number of 
striking illustra- 
tions, three of which 
are here reproduced. 
Most deserts owe 
their existence to 
inadequate rainfall, 
and desert conditions 
may arise in any 
region in which the 
supply of rain is 
markedly less than 
the amount of water 
evaporated. Where 
theseconditions exist 
the plants which 
thrive are those 
which are capable of 
storing water in their 
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( Regd.) 


THE DURABLE. 


DAY & NIGHT WEAR. 


(For Nightdresses, Dressing Gowns, 
Shirts, Blouses, &c.) 


To be obtained from the leading Drapers, 
or name of nearest sent on applica- 
tion to ‘Viyella’ (L.H.), Friday 
Street, London, E.C, 
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E. RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 100c Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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An Infallible Cure for 


Obesity. 


Our stout readers need no longer repine. We 
know there are too many who have despaired of 
discovering a real permanent remedy for their 
seemingly persistent development of superfluous 
fat; but in the ‘‘ Russell” treatment these dis- 
appointed ones may rest assured that they will 
find a positively reliable cure when everything else 
has proved an utter failure. And not only will 
they regain an elegant figure, they will find health 
restored, strength increased, greater activity of 
the digestive and other organs, and increased 
nerve force and alertness of brain power. The 
** Russell” treatment is tonic and strengthening : 
to undergo a course of this pleasant and entirely 
harmless cure is to feel and look many years 
younger; for the body, whilst being surely and 
safely reduced to normal proportions, is all the 
time receiving increased nourishment and being 
endowed with stamina, muscular development, and 
staying power. Mr. F. Cecil Russell, who has 
devoted many years to perfecting his treatment, 
guarantees a reduction varying from 4 lb. to 2 Ibs. 
within 24 hours, succeeded by a reliable -daily 
decrease until the desired result is assured. After 
this the continuation of the treatment is un- 
necessary, for the superabundant fat will not re- 
appear ; in fact, the method employed aims. at the 
very root of the evil. It is rational and scientific, 
and would not harm the most delicate constitution. 
There are no conditions as to violent exercise or 
drastic dietary restrictions. The healthy appetite, 
which is one of the results of the toni¢ nature of 
Mr. Russell’s réyime, ensures increased nourish- 
ment by means of properly digested wholesome 
food. There is no room for doubt on these 
essential points. In ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” 
Mr. Russell’s standard work, are to be found 
hundreds of personal statements from persons of 
both sexes who have received permanent benefit. 
A gratis copy of ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure” (256 
pages), which contains the recipe amongst an 
almost inexhaustible fund of information on the 
causes and the cure of obesity, will be sent to any 
of our stout readers who will forward three penny 
stamps (for postage under private envelope) to 
F. Cecil Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





A Hint to Stout Ladies. 
(Reprinted from the ‘‘ Penny Illustrated Paper.’’) 


Ladies are constantly complaining that they 





cannot retain their youthfulness of figure without 
either taking vigorous exercise in the gymnasium, 
wearing strongly-boned and tightly-laced corsets, | 


or going in for a course of semi-starvation, to all 
of which they feel there are the strongest 
objections. It is well that these objections are 
heeded, for all such drastic and exhausting methods 
of overcoming obesity, or of checking its approach, 
are weakening and debilitating in the extreme, 
and if persevered in, may leave lasting evil effects 
upon the system. Very different, indeed, is the 
simple and healthful method of permanently re- 
ducing a too rotund figure to beautiful proportions 
known as the ‘‘ Russell” treatment. By means of 
this wonderful system the first day’s reduction 
amounts to from 4lb. to 2lbs., and this decrease 
continues daily in the same ratio until normal size 
and weight are attained. The fullest particulars 
of the system are set’ forth by the originator, 
Mr. F. Cecil Russell, in his admirable book, 
entitled ‘“‘Corpulency and the Cure,” which he 
will be pleased to send to any applicant who sends 
him her address and three penny stamps. For the 
benefit of our stout friends we append Mr. 
Russell’s address: Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


No More Stoutness. 


STRIKING LETTERS ON THE FAMOUS 
**RUSSELL” TREATMENT. 


(Reprinted from the ‘* Methodist Recorder.” 


After the perusal of ‘‘Corpulericy and the 
Cure” (256 pages), by the well-known specialist, 
Mr. F. Cecil Russell, we have no hesitation in 
saying that those of our stout friends who are wise 
enough to obtain a copy of this book and follow 
his advice need no longer be the victims of the 
unpleasant incubus of superabundant fat. The 
striking testimony from hundreds of patients fully 
bears out our view. The extracts from letters 
incorporated in the book are overwhelmingly con- 
clusive, and the benefit derived has been uniformly 
permanent. Mr. Russell’s method goes to the 
root of the evil, and destroys and eliminates the 
superfluous fat; at the same time it tones up the 
system, promotes appetite, assists digestion and 
assimilation, and makes a new being of the patient. 
In this respect it is entirely different from the 
weakening methods of fat-reduction which were 
prevalent in years gone by, and did so much harm 
to those who underwent them. The compound 
upon which Mr. Russell relies chiefly is purely 
vegetable and quite harmless. The recipe is given 
in ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” a copy of which 
may be obtained by sending three penny stamps to 
the author, Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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TREE YUCCA (YUCCA RADIOSA) IN THE TULAROSA 
DESERT, NEW MEXICO 


The large plant, which is in fruit, has lost some of its lower leaves by the 
nibbling and rubbing of cattle. The two small plants are young ones. 


tissues, and possess devices of structure which prevent 
evaporation and much loss of heat by radiation. Trees 
with leaves presenting large surfaces from which moisture 
is continually diffusing into the air give place in desert 
regions to plants like the cactus, yucca, and others with 
fleshy shoots capable of resisting drought, and very long 
and extensive roots. The amount of water in these plants 
is very considerable. From a barrel cactus Messrs. Col- 
ville and MacDougal saw an Indian extract two or three 
quarts of clear water. The top of the plant was cut off, 
and the white part of the trunk thus exposed was pounded 
to a pulp, which was then squeezed into a bowl. The 
water, though slightly salt and bitter to the taste, was of 
far better quality than a desert traveller is occasionally 
compelled to use. A botanical laboratory for investigat- 
ing desert plants and soils has been established near 
Tucson, Arizona, by the Carnegie Institution, as the 
result of Messrs, Colville and MacDougal’s report. As 
the deserts of North America cover more than one million 
square miles, accurate knowledge of plant life upon them 
1s of national importance. 
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Science and Discovery 


Early Flowers produced by 
Anesthetics 

By subjecting plants to the vapour 
of anwsthetics such as ether and 
chloroform, it has recently been found 
that they can be forced to flower at an 
earlier period than is natural to them. 
The plant is placed in an air-tight case 
containing a small cup in which ether 
or chloroform is poured, and is ex- 
posed to the influence of the vapour 
of the anwsthetic for about forty- 
eight hours. On the removal of the 
plant from the chamber the leaves fall, 
if they have not already done so. The 
plant is then placed in a cool house, 
and gradually subjected to forcing in 
the ordinary manner, By this treat- 
ment the expansion of the blooms is 
hastened, the plants producing flowers 
several days before those forced in the 
usual way. Lilacs, azaleas, spirwas 
and other flowering shrubs have been 
successfully experimented upon, and 
several horticulturists are developing 
the process on a commercial scale, in 
order to place early blooms upon the 
market. The effect of the anesthetic 
is to shorten the resting stage of the 
plants; so that the plants wake up 
from the period of repose, and push 
forth their buds, earlier than those in 
which artificial sleep has not been 
introduced. 








PAPAGO INDIAN DRINKING FROM A CACTUS 
(ECHINOCACTUS EMORGI), WEST OF 
TORRES, MEXICO 

UU 








How to secure the Mule-drivers 


Or the China war of 1860, says Lord Wolseley, 
‘In the early morning before we began our 
second march to Tientsin, I heard a consider- 
able commotion in camp, and upon inquiring 
the cause, was told that every Chinese driver 
had decamped during the violent thunderstorm 
and heavy downpour of the previous night. I 
sent for my duffadar of cavalry and said, ‘ Are 
your mules and drivers safe?’ With a broad 
grin he answered, ‘Yes, sahib.’ Mine were, 

found, the only drivers and mules in camp. 
Subsequently I asked him what measures he 
had taken to secure them. He said, ‘ You told 
me, sahib, you would hold me responsible for 
the mules and drivers, so at nightfall I collected 
the drivers in my tent, tied all their pigtails 
together, and fastened the knot thus formed 
to my tent-pole, beside which I slept.’”—The 
Story of a Soldier's Life, by Field-Marshal 
Lord Wolseley. 


Schoolboy Blunders 

THE following list of amusing mistakes made 
by schoolboys in their examination papers is 
compiled by the University Correspondent : 

Iron is grown in large quantities for manu- 
facturing purposes in South France. 

The sun never sets on British possessions 
because the sun sets in the west, and our 
colonies are in the north, south, and east. 

The diminutive of man is mankind. 

Question: Define the first person. Answer: 
Adam. 

Blood consists of two sorts of cork-screws— 
red cork-screws and white cork-screws. 

Asked to explain what a buttress is, one boy 
replied, “‘a woman who makes butter,” and 
another, ‘‘ a female butcher.” 

An emolument is a soothing medicine. 

In the United States people are put to death 
by elocution. 


Keeping Gold Mines dry 

GoLD mines in Australia are of great variety. 
In some the gold is found in small slugs near 
the surface. These are simple alluvial workings. 
In others, such as the famous Bendigo mines, 
it is found impregnated in hard stone called 
quartz. The quartz mines vary greatly in depth. 
Some are even in mountains, above the ordinary 
surface, and the gold is obtained from tunnels. 
A third variety, and very common, is the deep 
alluvial mine. These mines consist of a big 
shaft which is sunk until the gold-bearing 
stratum is reached. The gold is in the shape of 
various-sized particles, mostly small, and is 
deposited in what is called the “wash.” The 
wash is just the old bed of a- prehistoric river, 
which has, in the process of ages, been covered 
up to the depth, perhaps, of six or seven 
hundred feet, or even more. The great trouble 
in these mines is to keep the water down. 
There is usually a huge quantity of water which 
accumulates by soakage; and the only way? to 
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Varieties 


work the mines is by keeping immensely power- 
ful pumps constantly at work. These pumps have 
to be kept going night and day, seven days a 
week, or else the water would gain on them; 
and even with the most aooul pumps it has 
been found impossible to cope with the water in 
some mines which are known to have plenty of 
gold-bearing wash. As the water has to be 
lifted often from a great depth, great ingenuity 
in economising expense is shown in the con- 
struction of the pumping works. A big English 
company, which has several miles of wash in 
the Loddon district, has lately installed a series 
of electrically-worked pumps. It has spent 
large sums of money, and has not even yet 
completely mastered the water. Where three 
or four mines are on the one “ lead” of “ wash ” 
they help each other; and if one mine stops 
pumping the others are promptly affected. 
Sometimes a rush of water comes and drowns 
the miners. Victoria has a long roll of deaths 
that are due to thiscause, But if the water can 
be mastered the gold results are usually splendid, 
and some of these alluvial mines—such as the 
Berry group at Creswick—have paid dividends 
running into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
—F, 8. 8. 


Astronomical Notes for May 

THE Sun, in the latitude of Greenwich, rises 
on the 1st day of this month at 4h. 35m. in the 
morning, and sets at 7h. 21m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at +h. 18m., and sets at 
7h. 37m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 3m., 
and sets at 7h. 52m. The Moon enters her Last 
Quarter at 11h. 50m. (Greenwich time) on the 
morning of the 7th; New at 10h. 58m. on that 
of the 15th; First Quarter at 10h. 19m. on 
that of the 22nd; and Full at 8h. 55m. on 
that of the 29th. She will be in apogee, or far- 
thest from the Earth, about a quarter-past 
4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 8th; and in 
perigee, or nearest us, at half-past 10 on the 
night of the 22nd. No eclipses or other special 
phenomena of importance are due this month. 
The planet Mercury will be at inferior conjunc- 
tion with the Sun on the 13th, and will scarcely 
be visible this month, except perhaps quite at 
the end of it, for a short time before sunrise, 
situated in the eastern part of the constellation 
Aries, near its boundary with Taurus. Venus 
continues visible in the early morning, moving 
through Aries into Taurus, and passing about 
five degrees to the south of the Pleiades on the 
30th ; she will be near the Moon on the 14th, 
and near Mercury on the 22nd and 23rd, north- 
west of him on the former morning and north- 
east on the latter. Mars is not visible this 
month, being in conjunction with the Sun on 
the 30th. Jupiter rises earlier each morning; he 
is now near the star Epsilon in the constellation 
Pisces, and moving a in a north-easterly 
direction. Saturn rises about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and is situated throughout the month 
a short distance to the west of the star Delta in 
the constellation Capricornus.—w. T. LYNN. 
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How can the Nation be helped towards 
Temperance ?! 


A HUNDRED and eighty millions per annum, that is what the 
national drink bill now stands at, or about fifty millions more 
than the rent of all the houses and all the lands in the 
kingdom. Liquor costs fifteen times as much annually to the 
community as all our schools and all our universities, and 
almost as much as the luxurious diet of the wealthy and the 
meagre bread of the poor. Unfortunately it is those who 
have least to spare who devote most to this destroyer. 

The national outlay on drink is increasing, and that in spite 
of the vehement efforts of individuals and organisations. 

The drink question will only be adequately dealt with when 
Government treats the manufacture of intoxicants as a crime 
against the nation, but that period seems remote, since almost 
a third of our law-makers are drawn from the whisky and 
beer-producing fraternity. These naturally sneer at “ Grand- 
motherly legislation,” as a thing directed to restrain man’s 
noble freedom. 

Total-abstinence movements are, for mingled reasons of 
good and ill, no longer popular ; a politician would injure his 
prestige in the eyes not only of the drunken but of the sober, 
who to-day made himself the apostle of this cause. I fear 
some measure of reproach for this fact lies at the door of total 
abstainers themselves. Where opportunity offered they were 
not just, their conclusions were not temperate. It is well 
known that ten or twelve years ago the question of buying 
up and closing many public-houses was before Parliament, 
but the total abstinence party generally were for confiscation, 
not for purchase of the publican’s rights, and to such an 
injustice the nation could not assent, Rights of property are 
those which it is the business of all national law to enforce, 
and no wrong action can justifiably be done, no matter what 
the good result aimed at may be. Granted that the publican’s 
work is evil, it affords him his livelihood, and we have no 
right to take that from him unless we put into his hands 
provision for a better career. Even the publican has his 
rights ; and spoliation is sin, whether it be committed racially 
or individually. 

Again, it is seriously believed by many that the dismissal of 
all barmaids in Scotland is not a good action. There are 5000 
ofthem. There is no proof whatever that, as a class, they are in 
any wise below the average of money-earning women in towns. 
To displace one sex for another does not touch the root of the 
drink evil, while to throw a large number of women out of 
work, women for whom another kind of employment would 
not be easily available, is to commit an action in itself scarcely 
justifiable. 

Again, temperance advocates tend to be too vehement over 
scarcely allied issues. Temperance papers would increase 
their circulation and influence if they treated of other than 
temperance topics exclusively. Any organ that is too 
parochial restricts its circulation. What is narrow cannot fail 
to be dull. It was a calamity when The Woman's Signal was 
withdrawn from publication, and yet for business reasons it 
was bound to go, its area was too circumscribed, some of its 
subscribers too ready to fight or to drop the paper if it diverged 
on any question from their point of view. What Lady Henry 
Somerset, with her enthusiasm, her high social position and 
her wealth, failed to effect no other woman need attempt. 

Is there then no remedy? I am disposed to think that this 
lies in the hands of the clergy. The young are their field of 
operation if they could only be brought to see that fact. Every 
untaught young person of either sex is a heathen; if left 
untaught he will become a savage. A man’s influence is over 
those who come after him, not over those who precede him. 
The mature have made up their minds ; if teachers express the 
hearer’s views these approve, if they do not do so the hearers 
become indifferent or contemptuous. But the unformed are 





1 We have thought it right to allow our esteemed contributor 


lo state her own view on a very complex question. But it is 
fair to remember that on some of the points indicated very 
differen. views are held by advocates of temperance.—Eb. L.H. 





willing to be taught, and a man whom, individually, the young 
admire and believe in might lead them to scale any mount, to 
storm any fort. I can bear practical testimony to this fact, 
having often witnessed it. A manly, sincere young clergyman 
who recognised that his business was with the heathen in his 
own congregation, and who admitted the truth of the vulgar 
old proverb, ‘‘ You cannot teach your grandmother to suck 
eggs,” would come into his kingdom with less difficulty than 
meets any other class of invader. All boys and girls could be 
convinced that the influence of all intoxicants is baleful, often 
destructive ; inspired by a man who held this faith each would 
become an apostle in his turn. What personal conviction and 
enthusiasm can effect when each convert has the missionary 
spirit, the Salvation Army has proved. One of the first points 
conceded by its original opponents—and most of the race 
was in this category at the start—was that the Army did 
induce total abstinence, did convert to temperance. It is 
excellent to get children into our Bands of Hope, but it is the 
adolescents that are of primary importance. They move quickly, 
they are approaching the cross-roads. Life tingles in them, 
they want to do something,-they need not only counsel but a 
field of labour. Their names and promise are not enough, 
they must have also an outlet for their energies, they must 
be given a section of the world to conquer. Let them when 
converted make converts, and let each new convert make 
another, and let them unitedly help in establishing the new 
temperance hall, the local mission centre for our own heathen. 
Then let each who has done something be made to feel that he 
or she counts as an individual with opinions and influence ; that 
would attain results worth effort, and methinks it crowds 
about our doors. 

The way to save barmaids is to let girls see that the work is 
undesirable, that at the best it is only remunerative for a few 
years, that an old barmaid scarcely exists. The way to close 
the public-houses is to convince the community that their 
money might be better employed, and for that purpose the 
attractions of the public-house without its dangers must be 
placed within their reach. The atmosphere of most temperance 
halis is cold, they contain no room where people can stand in 
clusters and be noisy if they like, the inmates do not seem at 
their ease, they appear conscious of being under supervision, 
and personal comfort cannot co-exist with that. Modern 
Christian leaders seem to do too much for their disciples, to 
make their work easy, while individual effort is what is 
essential. If Parliament will not close the public-houses by 
force, and if temperance advocates will not permit the 
purchase—for suppression—of the publican’s rights, then the 
Church must step in, and begin the reform. But it must work 
with clean hands, and must look to the future with the single 
eye that identifies God's glory with human good. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Pauline.—An English teacher going to a foreign country 
whose language she does not know, would receive no remuner- 
ation whatever until she had acquired some measure of 
proficiency in the Janguage of the people. How could she 
teach when neither she nor her pupils had a common medium 
of communication? Even to obtain an engagement as pupil 
teacher she would require to know a good deal of the language 
of the people about her. As you know no French or German, 
your best plan would be to apply for an engagement in a 
school or family where your assistance might be needed for 
pupils who already know some English, and where for teaching 
English to these, you would receive lessons in French or 
German. You might apply to Mme. Aubert, 141 Regent 
Street, London, W., a Foreign and English Governess Agent, 
who has a large connexion, or you might write to the editor of 
Le Conseil des Femmes, 79 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, 
through whom you might obtain an engagement as governess 
pupil. Why did -you not make some attempt to learn French 
in your own country? At Dover there ought to be considerable 
facilities for its acquisition. It was not possible to answer 
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Women’s Interests 


The educational qualifications 


your letter in last month's issue. 
L.A. degrees 


that are most esteemed abroad are the B.A, and L 
The Leisure Hour is on sale in Paris. 

H. M.—The Joint Agency of Women Teachers is probably 
one of the best mediums through which to obtain situations at 
home. It is under the management of a Committee appointed 
by the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
College of Preceptors, the Headmistresses’ Association, etc. 
The address is 74 Gower Street, London, E.C. The fees are 
as low as possible, 2s. 6d. affords a registration fee for six 
months. The hours of interview are from 10.30 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
The registrar is Miss Alice M. Fountain. 

Alice and Hilda.—The Paris Lodge of the Girl’s Friendly 
Society is at 50 Avenue d’Jena. The address of the Diocesan 
Secretary of the G.F.S. is 8 Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 
London, 8.W. Many of the members are young daily 
governesses, seeking to improve themselves in French, with a 
view to teaching in schools or private families on their return 
home. On Sunday the Club Rooms in the Lodge afford a 
home and resting-place to any member in Paris. A free tea is 
provided by the subscriptions of various associates and 
members. On week days luncheon and supper can be had on 
moderate terms. Some of the members reside in the Lodge, 
which contains eighteen sleeping apartments. 


EMPLOYMENTS. 


Helen F.—I read somewhere recently of girls in your position 
desirous of useful occupation yet not thinking it right to work 
for payment, as their parents are in comfortable circumstances 
and able to provide for their future, who took each a year’s 
training as paying probationer in a Nursing Establishment, 
and then gave their services to the genteel poor in their own 
neighbourhood, sufferers who could neither pay for skilled 
attendance, nor resort to the parochial nurse, clerks’ and 
small tradesmen’s wives, and elderly and broken-down people 
of a better class. Only sympathy can acceptably approach 
these, whose needs are often none the less urgent for being 
unexpressed. To sick children in large impoverished families, 
to ailing mothers unable to get up and do the household work, 
to bedridden old people, these two sweet-souled sisters devoted 
the morning of every day, calling to wash and dress the baby, 
to prepare the sick woman’s breakfast, to talk over things in 
general with the bedridden, who grow so tired of watching the 
shadows change as the sun moves, and find a world very dull 
in which they seem forgotten. Sometimes our beneficence 
strays far afield when it is urgently needed at our own gates. 
Does not the above little sketch suggest a delightful family, 
the parents willing that the daughters shoald undertake such 
hard service, the daughters loving all that had need of them? 
At Abbots-Langley in Herts there is an industry whose object 
is partly charitable, partly commercial. It is marmalade 
manufacture, which affords employment to ladies and surplus 
village hands, preduces a pure article of diet and affords 
a surplus profit to be distributed in charity. There is an 
interesting account of the industry in the March issue of 
Women's Binploym nts (1d.). 

Agatha.—Pillow-lace-making is taught in the Lace Revival 
School, 56 Lower Sloane Street, London, W. Lace making 
and mending might become a remunerative occupation, as it 
is now becoming a cottage industry for which teachers are 
required. Particulars can be had on application to the 
Principal, Miss Penderel Moody. 


LITERARY. 
Your story is by no means bad for a beginner. 
For readable stories of from 2000 to 4000 words there are 
countless openings. But observe the adjective. The unknown 
writer must offer work better than the average if it is to find 
acceptance. Once your name is known you need not be so 
particular if you are built on these lines. If you have got the 
knack of the short story you can present the same plot over 
and over again. I do not advise this, I merely observe that I 
have seen it done. I was recently reading a volume of short 
stories that made fame for its author, and there were just 
three plots in the book from cover to cover. The characters 
in these, the pert, pretty girl, the amazingly susceptible man 
and the bat-blind parent, trod their measure over and over 
again. Sometimes the bat-blind father, when his vision 
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quickened, was irate, and sometimes he.was beneficent, an 
sometimes the pert, pretty girl fell promptly on her swain’s 
neck, and sometimes she said “ Imperent” and walked away. 
But it was always the same girl, and which course she would 
take could never be determined by the reader beforehand. 
Still the book kept one smiling till two-thirds of it were read, 
and the yawns accorded to the remainder were not of a 
vindictive order. 

Thyra.—Your poem begins beautifully, and there are several 
good verses in it, but the meaning of the whole is too involved 
and obscure. When you become very famous that kind of 
obscurity will call for a school of admirers to explain what 
you mean. I subjoin the first verse with pleasure— 

“The music that I heard with thee 
Haunts me yet, 
All hope, all joy that might not be 
All regret.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A correspondent has been kind enough to write that The 
Parents’ Review is published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

Joan.—You could not sell your old magazines except to 
second-hand bookstall people, and from them you would receive 
scarcely anything. Magazines are so abundant now and so 
cheap that there is no inducement to invest in them at second- 
hand. Were the postage not so prohibitive you could effect 
exchanges easily, but it is only newspapers that are generously 
dealt with by the G.P.O. There is no reason in circulating 
colossal weeklies for a halfpenny, and charging a penny for 
any other kind of publication over two ounces in weight, but 
law is law. I am grateful for your kind opinion and regret 
that I cannot give you the information you desire. 

Arno.—1. The lion’s head on silver originated as the king's 
mark on metal containing only 18 dwts. of alloy to each pound 
troy. Edward I. gave goldsmiths their first charter, Edward 
III. enforced the assaying of all silver and the marking of that 
up to standard. On old silver the lion’s head is crowned ; the 
leopard’s head is the London mark, the sovereign’s head 
approximately fixes the date ; it was first added in the reign of 
George LIL. in 1784. The heraldic lion and the leopard had the 
same head. The letter is the maker’s mark. The heads of the 
lions and leopards on early silver were fierce and bearded, on 
modern silver the face is mild and often has its tongue out. 
Seven towns in the fifteenth century were permitted to assay 
silver, and as in lawless times provincial silversmiths could 
not travel with their precious wares, wardens from the assay 
towns visited the provinces to test and mark the silver. Ali 
the marks except the silversmith’s own mark were on a 
lozenge or escutcheon. Goldsmiths and silversmiths had a 
very bad time of it during the Middle Ages, despoiling them 
being somewhat of a noble or royal pastime. Edward IV. 
almost put a premium on their spoliation, as he permitted the 
wardens to retain for themselves half the silver seized as being 
below standard, the other half to be given to the sovereign. 
When men could enrich themselves and win favour at court at 
the same time, it is conceivable that the poor silversmiths sold 
their wares unassayed when they found customers who could 
trust them, for who could be sure that the warden might not 
prove a robber? A verge watch is one with the old balance 
where the balance arbor has two pallets which alternately 
engage with teeth on the opposite sides of a crown wheel whose 
axis is at right afigles to that of the verge. The verge itself 
is the spindle or arbor of the watch balance. 

Blanche.—I will give you a recipe for home-made furniture 
polish next month, there is not space in this issue. Meantime 
I can highly recommend the Komo Furniture Cream, supplied 
by the Matchless Metal Polish Company, Leeds Street, Liver- 
pool. It is worthy of the Metal Polish, and that is-saying a 
great deal. I have just cleaned a bicycle and a typewriter 
(white parts) with the latter, and am delighted with the 
result. 

VERITY. 
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POSIES FROM POETRY 


I 


1, “Some rich hyacinth . . . 
bloom.” 
. ‘ The lilies in their dew.” 
3. ‘*The scarlet poppies.”’ 
. “Fresh-pulled violets.” 
5. “ The gold-flowered broom.” 
). “ Sweet-smelling myrtle.” 
. “Stocks in fragrant blow.” 
. ‘*Clumps of primroses.” 
From what poet’s work are these quotations 
taken? Trace each. A book prize for first correct 
answer. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS 
Seventh of Nine 
WHOLE. 


A happy busy-body, now a friend at court 
To one, and now obedient to another. 
1. In this alone they were alike, whose rivalry 
Prepared the doom of love. 
2. About to die he thought he saw a vision, 
And heard his duty told. 
3. Mingled of love and fear, and all unable 
To show her heart in words. 
4. As Jonah’s gourd was by a worm devoured, 
In silence perished this ill-fated plotter’s hope. 
Observe that the above lines are not quotations. 
Find the words and passages referred to. Scores 
for fourth, fifth, and sixth Acrostics will appear 
next month. Answers to above must be received 
by 15th inst. 


a tower of purple 
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Macmillans, 7s. 67. The House of Quiet (Anon.), 
John Murray, 8s. Brotruer Leo’s Mirror of Per- 
Section, D. Nutt, 2s. GENERAL Bootn’s Training 
of Children, 8. A. Publishing Dept., 6d. E. W. 
Witcox’s Poems of Power, Gay and Bird, 3s. 6d. 
Poems of Charles Wolfe, A. H. Bullen, 3s. 6d. 
S. A. CauLFIELD’s Home Nurse, Stock, 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Youna’s Housewife’s Manual, 2s. 4d., and 
Home-made Cakes, 1s, 2d., published by author, 
Hurston, Cambridge, etc. 


That Christina Rossetti’s Poems should at last be 
collected into one volume, and included in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s uniform series of English poets, is 
matter for rejoicing to the many lovers of her 
writings. The editor, her brother, Mr. William 
Rossetti, contributes a short memoir, which serves 
to illuminate and explain many characteristics 
of her style. Some of her lyrics have been set 
to music and are well known, such as ‘‘ My heart 
is like a singing bird,” ‘‘ Unmindful of the Roses,” 


**Come to me in the silence of the night.” Her 
hymns, well adapted for congregational as well as 
private use, are still more numerous. Several of 
these were sung at her funeral. While her poetry 
covers a considerable range of subjects, as shown in 
Goblin Market, Maude Clare, Mirrors of Life and 
Death, and the English and Italian Poems for 
Children, most of her work was religious in tone, 
often following the suggestions of the Christian 
year—very frequently counselling endurance and 
aspiration ; as in this, which we quote as fairly 
typical of her short poems— 
** Heaven overarches earth and sea, 
Earth-sadness and sea-bitterness. 
Heaven overarches you and me : 
A little while and we shall be— 
Please God—where there is no more sea 
Nor barren wilderness, 
Heaven overarches you and me, 
And all earth's gardens and her graves. 
Look up with me, until we see 
The day break and the shadows flee. 
What though to-night wrecks you and me 
If so to-morrow saves ?” 


The House of Quiet is the title given to a series 
of discursively autobiographical papers containing 
many suggestive pages. If identity of style counts 
for anything, J. T. who signs the editorial preface 
also wrote the book, and, we may hope, still lives 
to write another. The slight framework of the 
story, and descriptions of such types as the mother, 
the squire, and the old and new parsons are rather 
conventional and unconvincing, but are easily out- 
weighed by the genuinely autobiographical matter 
—much thoughtful analysis of the religious experi- 
ences of school and college days, and many fresh 
and original studies of social life from a later point 
of view. The writer has travelled far in specula- 
tion only to return to the simple faith of childhood 
in ‘the absolute power, the infinite energies of the 
Father . . . belief in the Spirit of God, the thought 
of inner holiness . . . then came the further step 
after some study of the systems of other teachers 
of humanity ... the knowledge slowly dawns 
upon the mind that in Jesus of Galilee alone we are 
in the presence of something which enlightens man 
not from within but from without.” ‘‘Surely,” he 
says elsewhere, ‘‘the whole teaching of the Gospels 
is to loose human beings from the tyranny of detail, 
and to teach them to live a simple life on great 
men gy al In quiet philanthropy our author 
earns ‘‘how much more emotion and experience 


go to make up a platitude than I ever suspected 
before in my ambitious days.” 


To the literature about St. Francis of Assisi, 
which M. Paul Sabatier has done so much to intro- 
duce to his fellow-Protestants, there has lately 
been added by the same editor The Mirror of Per- 
fection, a memoir of Brother Francis written during 
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the eighteen months immediately succeeding his 
death’by his devoted friend and companion, Brother 
Leo. M. Sabatier’s version of the Latin text has 
been translated into English by Dr. Sebastian 
Evans, whose little book has already reached a 
third edition, so great is the interest awakened 
by what its translator rightly calls a document 
‘‘appealing directly to the heart of humanity.” 
It is impossible to read unmoved these touching 
records, noting how faithfully this ardent Christian 
set himself to learn of, and follow the meek and 
lowly Christ in His Humility, Obedience, and 
Poverty. From the date of his conversion to a 
religious life, at the age of twenty-four, until his 
death twenty years later (on October 3rd, 1227), 
St. Francis ‘‘made it his highest and chiefest study 
to teach the brethren the things that they had to 
do or to avoid rather by his deeds than by his 
words.” ‘‘ Moreover,” we are told, ‘‘ he exhorted 
the brethren that they should judge no man, nor 
think scorn of them that live delicately, and are 
clad proudly in superfluous bravery, for that our 
God is their Lord also, able to call them unto 
Himself.” Among practical reformers of religion 
in all ages of Christianity, many have had like 
zeal, and as intense a devotion to God’s will, but 
Francis of Assisi stands alone, we think, in the 
Christ-like lowliness of his mind, and uncensorious 
spirit. 


It seems at first sight a long way from the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth century, and from St. 
Francis to General Booth (whose book on the 
Training of Children has just been republished in a 
cheap edition), yet these men of God have much in 
common in their ideals of a religious life. Poverty, 
whole-hearted obedience, and devotion to the 
Saviour, these form the rule of the Salvation Army 
now, as of the Brothers Minor long ago; humility 
alone seems somewhat lacking now-a-days. General 
Booth’s advice to parents is given in the form of a 
catechism, and ninety per cent. of his teaching 
could not be bettered. He touches shrewdly on 
difficulties likely to occur, and urges young parents 
to qualify for their duty by poche, ae against their 
own faulty tendencies, whether to favouritism, 
sanctimoniousness, bad temper, worldly pride, 
selfishness, or unwillingness to be at trouble. But 
we think he errs in generally estimating religious 
life and methods outside his Army as being formal 
or sentimental, and in either case inefficient. In 
urging an incessant expression of religion on the 
part of children, he ignores those laws of psychical 
as well as physical reaction after stimulus which 
are as certain as any other divine ordinance. Like 
Savonarola’s Little Inquisitors entrusted with 
powers too high for them, are his Little Soldiers 
not in danger of exhausting the energies of the 
still immature soul, and— 

“Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion, 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence ”’? 


EK. W. Wilcox’s new book of verses, called Poems 
of Power, is prettily bound in white linen, and con- 
tains a fine series of initial letters. Her range of 
subjects is wide, and almost every one neatly points 
some moral for the reader’s benefit. Though so 
didactic, Miss Wilcox’s style is musical and plea- 
sant, and the book is likely to be as popular as her 
earlier volumes have proved. 
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Admirers of (and who does not admire ?) his lines 
on the ‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore” will eagerly 
examine the Poems of Charles Wolfe recently pub- 
lished. The portrait and the life are alike pleasing 
and welcome, while the other poems, though slight 
in themselves, give pleasure for their author’s sake. 
‘*He was,” his biographer remarks, ‘‘one of the 
might-have-beens of English try.” Nay, that 
is too mournful an estimate. Bulk of achievement 
is not, as Ben Jonson reminded us, essential to 
greatness—Wolfe’s one perfect creation suffices to 
itself. In a pocket tontie the cover of this little 
volume the reader will find a hidden treasure in 
the shape of a marvellous reproduction, in facsimile, 
of the original MS. of the famous elegy. 


The Home Nurse is a practical handbook on a 
fast-disappearing art. Home baking and preserv- 
ing, home education, home nursing alike, will soon 
be matters of tradition only in most of our homes. 
As we look through this cheery and sensible treatise, 
full of adaptable suggestions, we recall the home 
nurse of childhood ere the profession was organised. 
How mercifully in those days were powders masked 
in whatever kind of jam one chose, senna tea was 
but a medium for softly stewed prunes, and the 
heroic enduring of a mustard plaster had a monetary 
value increasing with every minute after the statu- 
tory ten! On the ordering of the sick-room the 
author of this book writes with the wisdom of an 
experienced and observant mind, enforcing five 
essential rules, of Punctuality, Cheerfulness, Clean- 
liness, Gentleness, and Patience. 


Mrs. H. M. Young, well known in housekeeping 
circles as a demonstrator of cookery, has published 
a fifteenth edition of her Domestic Cookery: the 
Housewife’s Manual, with added recipes and many 
photographs. In this excellent manual, while well- 
known dishes are taken as known, many new 
adaptations are described, and savouries are as 
fully treated of as modern needs require. The 
ardent housewife will also know how to appreciate 
the novelties in Mrs. Young’s little book on Home- 
made Cakes and Sweets, said to be as instructive 
and practical as it is up-to-date, and also illustrated 
with many photographs of various towrs de force. 


Also received : W.S. FurnEAvx’s The Sea Shore, 
Longmans, 6s,, with over three hundred illustra- 
tions, an invaluable handbook for those boys and 
girls who would be seaside naturalists. W. C. 

AZLITT’S Studies in Jocular Literature, reprinted 
in the Book Lovers’ Library series, Stock, 1s. 6d. 
R. L. ANDERson’s Story of Extinct Civilizations of 
the West, Newnes, 1s., a succinct account of the 
Aztecs and Incas. T. F. Tizine’s The Promise 
of Life, Stock, 1s., an argument in proof of con- 
ditional immortality. Mrs. BeLi’s My Friends in 
the Fifties, Guilbert Pitman, 3s. 6d., pleasantly- 
written sketches of old-fashioned people and their 
surroundings. Mark Lemon’s Enchanted Doll, De 
La More Foose ls. 6d. This reprint will be 
welcomed by all collectors of ‘“‘ Dicky” Doyle's 
drawings, of which it contains many charming ex- 
amples. J. M. Hoaen’s Betting and Gambling, 
Simpkin, Marshall, 6d., an ably-written little book 
of statistics and instances showing the fatuous 
waste of British money going on in these pursuits, 
upwards of fifty millions being the annual turnover 
of bookmakers alone. Mr. Huen’s Boken, a pri- 
vately printed volume from America chiefly in 
rhyme, and all in phonetic spelling. 
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Solving Tourney Solutions. 


Next month we shall inaugurate a Summer 


Solving Tourney, to run during June, July, and 
August, with the offer of suitable Prizes. 


‘** Twentieth-Century Retractor.” 
No. 4.—By Mrs. W. J. Barrp. 


‘Stands with the snares of war to tangle thee.” 
1 Henry VI, Act IV. se. ii. 


BLACK—S8 MEN 




















WHITE—3 MEN 

1. White played last, but must retract his move. 

2. Black to retract his last move. 

3. Black to play so as to allow 

4. White to give mate. 

Solutions received before June 10 will be acknow- 
ledged. A special prize is offered for the solver 
who, in the aggregate, most quickly solves 
Retractors Nos. 3, 4, and 5. [See page 527.] 

Retractor II. Further solutions received from 
—F. W. Atcurnson, A. W. Watson, and W. 
Mears (The Author’s), E. THompstone (The 
‘*Cook”’), H. Ossorne, M.D. (Both). 


PROBLEMS. 
The two following problems have been entered 
in our last Problem Tourney. Criticism is invited. 


No. 16.—Pathfinder I. 
BLACK—9 MEN 


af oe 
aa oie = 
si ™ 
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WHITE— 12 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


No. 17.—Pathfinder TI. 
BLACK—6 MEN 


fine 
one 
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Va B ' A : 
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WHITE—12 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 


For the Medals Competition solutions to the 
above must be sent in before June 15, 1904. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Problems Nos. 2! to 10. 
2. Liliputian. R—Q3. 
3. Coquette. R—Q5 
4. The Unknown. Q—Q Kt 7. 
5. ByC. H.H. R—Q Kt 5. 
6. ByC.H.H. Kt—K 5. 
7. Q—B5. 
8. R—R 7. 
9. K—K sq. 
10. No Solution, the author’s intention 
Kt—K B35 being defeated by R—Q 3. 

Solutions received up to time of going to press 
from— 

Nos. 2 to 10: F. W. Arcninson, H. Batson, 
CoLoneL Forsess, A. J. Heap, W. Mears, Percy 
Ossporn, R. G. TuHomson, Jonn D. Tucker, 
A. W. Watson, F. W. Wuituenmy, and Rev. 
Roger J. WRIGHT. 

Nos, 2 to 9: E, THoMPsSTONE. 

Nos. 2to8: T. W. Aten, S. D. 
H. Osporneg, M.D. 

Nos. 2 to 7: A. FAIRHURST. 

Nos. 2 to6: Ep. Atrrexp, F. H. Cressi, E. J. 
GroRGE, JoHN A. Roperts, and Jas. WHITE. 

Nos. 3 to 6: Duncan Prrnige and Mrs. F. 
WILSON. 

Also: Ep. ATFIELD (9 and 10), F. T. BrapBuRN 
(2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9), Surr Gopaut (India) (2 to 5), 
H. W. Hoi.anp (India) (3, 6, 7), J. Jongs (2, 3, 4, 
7, 8), Joun A. Roperts (9), A. Scuorn, M.B., 
W. J. Stasies, and J. P. Stanprast (2). 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. Competition entries must be accompanied 


by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 


1 No. 1 was a Retractor. 


FREsco, and 
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A LESSON ON THE SUN-DIAL 














THE LEISURE HOUR ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. — 


, | An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and flavour. 


In these days, when the milkman is heavily fined for selling milk if found with 
the cream abstracted, it is essential that the housewife should be made aware 
that Cocoa in like manner contains a most nutritious cream or butter, which, 
if removed, as it is in all thin and foreign cocoas, leaves the preparation like 
skim milk, almost useless as a food. In Epps’s Cocoa this highly nutritive 
element is retained, and so carefully blended that it makes one of the most 
valuable food products, suitable for all ages and classes. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large Ir ial 8vo, 
DR. C AIRN’ S Medium D 112 pages, with Gover tn Geloure. ” 
8vo. ° 
Paper 
CHRIST anp THE Cover. A Shillingsworth of 


om re CHRISTIAN FAITH.| PURE FUN 
ro Me eT | wi sone uerrsoness. 


al - 429 > By T. E. DONNISON. 


rH T Price ONE SHILLING. 
IK THE QUEEN ~ A a ? 





























LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 








The “R. T. S. : New Editions ; saa a 
eee 


"i 
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Or BUNYAN’S 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With New Pictures by 


HAROLD COPPING. 

















3d. Edition. A Cheap Paper Covered Edition. With eleven 


entirely new Illustrations by HaRo.Lp Coppine. § 
Impcrial 8vo (size of SuNpay aT Home). 


1/= Edition. A New Popular Edition, with Eight Coloured 


Pictures by HaKxoL_p Corrine. Cloth gilt, 1s. 


sti With Eight Coloured Pictures similar to the 
1/6 Edition. 1s. Edition, but in superior binding, 1s. 6d. 














iti With Eight Coloured Pictures and Sixteen others in Black and White by Harotp 
2/- Edition. Corrine. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 4 z ’ , 


2/6 Edition With Eight Coloured Pictures and Sixteen others in Black and White by Haroip 
| * Corrine. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


/ sti With Thirty-one Pictures HaRoip Corrina, printed in double-tone ink. Large 
3/6 Edition. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. od a . 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C. 





THE LEISURE HOUR ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


IN THE NECESSARY TOIL and SUFFERING of THIS LIFE 


MAN CAN INVENT NOTHING NOBLER THAN HUMANITY. 


THEN WHAT HIGHER Tae Line or Lire ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
rectifies the Stomach 


AIM CAN MAN 

ATTAIN THAN and maleo the Liver 
' a laugh with joy by natural 

CONQUEST OVER means, (Or, in other 

HUMAN PAIN ? words, Gentleness does 


ENO’S ' FRUIT SALT’ more than Violence.) 
prevents unnecessary | | aan Its universal success 
suffering and removes q proves the & uth of the 
disease only by natural moa above assertion, 
laws. « MORAL FOR ALL— 

u “TI need not be missed if another 


succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in 


Read the twenty-page spring I have sown. 
He who ploughed and who sowed 


pamphlet given’ with is not missed by the reaper, 
each bottle ! Eno’s Froit Sar. He is only remembered by what he 


has done. 
CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you 
have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITA TION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E.,.by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 











ANU FRKOOENI. 
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SECOND EDITION. 220 Pages, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6. 
A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ARE THE 
CRITICS RIGHT? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST 
THE GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 
By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 
With Preface by Professor Vox ORELLI, of Basel. 
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The Bishop of Durham says :—‘“‘I was strongly impressed by its masculine common-sense, and its criticism of 
the new school in the way of throwing the critics back upon the defensive.’ 
THE GUARDIAN says :—“ Wis position is a strong one. It is not new, of course, but we know of no book in 


English which sets it out so well” 
THE PREACHERS MAGAZINE says :—“ It is a wise, sane, and discriminating plea for suspension of judgment 


on many points, and for res eerie of view on many others.’ 
THB CHRISTIAN says:—‘‘To those who are tempted to entertain the conclusions of the critics it may be 


cordially recommended.” 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD says:—“It is undoubtedly an able contribution to the further elucidation of the 


Pentateuch problem.” 
THE CHURCH TIMES says :—“‘ Its publication reflects great credit on the Religious Tract Society. 


THB EXPOSITORY TIMES says :—‘‘ The book is temperate. It is also a scholars’ book.” 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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